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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


T7.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Division  of  Agrostology, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  22, 1897. 
Sir  :  I  submit  herewith  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
native  and  introduced  grasses,  with  brief  descriptions 
and  notes  upon  the  distribution  of  each,  based  upon  the 
collections  of  the  Department,  and  recommend  their 
publication  as  Bulletin  No.  7  of  this  Division.  These 
illu  strations  were  primarily  designed  to  illustrate  a  Hand- 
booTi  of  North  American  Grasses,  in  which  all  the  North 
American  species  are  to  be  iigured,  but  as  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  remaining  figures  can  be  engraved, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  three  hundred  of  those  now 
-completed  be  published,  in  order  to  render  them  imme. 
-diately  useful  and  available  to  others.  If  the  present 
form  of  publication  had  been  orginally  contemplated, 
a  different  selection  of  figures  would  doubtless  have 
been  made.  This  is  of  small  importance,  however,  as 
it  is  hoped  to  publish  illustrations  of  all  the  species  in 
the  near  future,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  references 
to  the  detail  drawings  are  omitted.  Notes  upon  the 
uses  and  value  of  the  species  of  economic  interest  were 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  3  of  this  Division,  "  Useful 
and  Ornamental  Grasses." 
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The  drawings  are  all  from  carefully  selected  specimens, 
the  habit  sketches  being  made  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin. 
The  enlarged  details  were  drawn  by  myself,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  which  were  made  by  Miss  M.  D.  Baker. 
The  engraving  is  the  work  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Williams  and 
Mr.  George  P.  Bartle.  The  work  has  all  been  done  in 
the  ofl&ce  of  the  Division,  with  the  exception  of  that 
performed  by  Mr.  Bartle. 
Respectfully, 

F.  Lamson-Scbibnek, 

Agrostologist. 

Hon.  Chas.  W.  Dabney,  Jr., 

Agsistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  order  to  make  the  present  publication  more  useful 
to  students  of  grasses,  the  order  Gramineae  and  the  sev- 
eral tribes  into  which  the  order  has  been  divided  by  our 
best  authorities  are  here  briefly  characterized.  Under 
the  tribes  the  genera  which  are  native  or  have  been 
introduced  are  enumerated,  and  those  having  species 
figured  in  this  bulletin  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

ORAMINEiE— GEASSES. 

Characters  of  .  the  order. — Fibrous-rooted,  annual  or  perennial, 
ierbaceous  (rarely  -vroody)  plants,  with  usually  hollow,  cylindri- 
cal (rarely  flattened)  and  jointed  stems  (mlms)  whose  iuternodes 
for  more  or  less  of  their  leugth  are  enveloped  by  the  sheath -like 
hasal  portion  of  the  two-ranked  and  usually  linear,  parallel  - veined 
leaves  ;  flowers  without  any  distinct  perianth,  hermaphrodite 
oT  rarely  unisexual,  solitary  or  several  together,  in  spikeleU, 
which  are  arranged  in  panicles,  racemes,  or  spikes,  and  which  con- 
sist of  a  shortened  axis  (the  raehilla)  and  two  or  more  ohaif-like,' 
distichous  imbricated  bracts  {glumes),  of  which  the  first  two, 
rarely  one  or  none  or  more  than  two,  are  empty  (empty  glumes) ;  in 
the  axil  of  each  of  the  succeeding  bracts  (excepting  sometimes 
the  uppermost)  is  borne  a  flower  (hence  these  are  n&meA  jUmiering 
glumes).  Opposed  to  each  flowering  glume,  with  its  back  turned 
toward  the  raehilla,  is  (usuallj-)  a  two-nerved,  two-keeled  bract 
■or  prophyllum  (tlie^aZea),  which  frequently  envelops  the  flower 
by  its  infolded  edges.  At  the  base  of  the  flower,  between  it  and 
its  glume,  are  usually  two  very  small  hyaline  scales  (lodicales) ; 
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rarely  there  ia  a  third  lodioule  between  the  flower  and  the  palea" 
stamens,  nsually  three  (rarely  two  or  one,  or  more  thau  three)- 
with  very  slender  iilaments  and  two-celled,  usually  versatile- 
anthers;  pistil  with  a  one-celled,  one-ovulod  ovary,  and  one  to' 
three,  nsually  two,  styles  with  variously  branched,  most  fre- 
quently plumose,  stigmas ;  embryo  small,  lying  at  the  front  and 
base  of  the  seed,  covered  only  by  the  thin  pericarp;  fruit  a. 
caryopsis,  rich  in  albumen.  (In  Sporobolus  and  Eleusine  the  thiu 
pericarp  is  free  from  the  seed. ) 

Number  of  species. — There  are  about  thirty-five  hundred 
known  species  of  grasses,  varying  in  size  from  the  moss- 
like Goleanthus  of  the  North  to  the  tree-like  bamboos  of 
the  Tropics,  which  tower  to  the  height  of  30  m.  or  more; 
and  ranging  in  distribution  from  Kergueleu  Land  on 
the  South  to  the  extreme  limit  of  vegetation  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle.  There  is  no  order  of  plants  more  widely 
distributed,  or  existing  under  a  greater  diversity  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  no  other  order  presents  such  a  vast 
number  of  individual  plants  or  is  so  important  and 
directly  useful  to  man. 

Series  A. — Panicace^. 

Spikelets  one-  rarely  two-flowered ;  when  two-flowered 
the  second  or  terminal  one  is  perfect,  the  first  or  lower 
one  being  either  stamiuate  or  neuter;  rachilla  articu- 
lated below  the  empty  glumes,  the  spikelets  falling  from 
the  pedicels  entire,  either  singly,  in  groups,  or  together 
with  the  joints  of  an  articulate  rachis.  The  first  six 
tribes  belong  to  this  series. 

Trijie  I. — Maydece. 

Spikelets  unisexual,  the  staminate  forming  a  part  of  the  inflo- 
rescence with  the  pistillate,  or  each  in  a  sisparate  inflorescence  on. 
the  same  plant;  flowering  glumes  hyaline  or  much  less  firm 
in  texture  than  the  outer  ones;  axis  of  the  female  spikelets: 
usually  articulated. 
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This  is  a  small  tribe,  uumbering  only  sixteen  species 
classed  in  seven  genera.  They  are  nearly  all  natives 
of  the  Tropics,  chiefly  in  the  Old  World.  Indian  corn, 
or  maize,  is  our  best  known  example  of  the  Maydese. 

Enchlaena  Solirad. 
Zea  Linn. 
Tripsaeum  Linn.  * 


Tribk  II. — Andropogonew. 

Spikelets  in  spike-like  Tacemes,  two  at  each  joint  of  the  articu- 
late rachis,  one  sessile  and  hermaphrodite,  one  pedicellate,  the 
latter  hermaphtodite,  staminate,  neuter,  or  reduced  to  the  pedicel 
alone;  glumes  usually  four,  the  iirst  and  second  empty,  larger 
and  much  firmer  in  texture  than  the  others,  the  third  usually 
empty,  with  a  staminate  flower  in  its  axil,  very  rarely  awned,  the 
fourth  or  flowering  glume  hyaline,  usually  awned,  awn  usually 
twisted  or  geniculate. 

This  tribe  contains  about  four  hundred  species  divided 
among  twenty-nine  genera,  of  which  the  genus  Andrcypo- 
gon,  with  one  hundred  and  ninety  species,  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  probably  the  most  important.  Sugar  cane 
belongs  to  this  tribe  in  the  genus  Saccharum.  Our  best 
known  representatives  of  the  Andropogoneae  are  the 
common  broom  sedge,  Andropogon  virginicm,  and  the 
big  blue  stem,  Andropogon  provincialis.  In  the  same 
genus  are  now  classed  our  species  of  sorghum.  The 
members  of  the  tribe  are  distributed  throughout  the 
tropical  and  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres, 

Imperata  Cyr.*  Hackelochloa  Kuntze.* 

Miscanthus  Auderas.  (^anisitrig  Sw.  not  Linn.) 

Saccharum  Linn.  Trachypogon  Nees. 

Erianthus  Michx.*  Elionurus  HBK.  * 

Manisuris  Linn.*  Andropogon  Linn. " 
(UoMJoeZZia  Linn,  f.) 
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Tribe  III. — Zoyaiew. 

Spikelets  solitary  or  in  groups  of  two  to  eight,  each  group  fall- 
ing as  a  -whole  from  the  continuous  rachis,  usually  one-ilowered, 
hermaphrodite,  or  staminate  and  hermaphrodite  in  the  same 
group;  flo-wering  glume  less  firm  in  texture  than  the  awned  or 

awnless  outer  ones,  which  are  herbaceous,  chartaceous,  or  coria- 
ceous; the  first  glume  is  usually  larger  than  the  second. 

A  small  tribe,  numbering  about  twenty-flve  species 
wMcli  represent  nearly  half  that  number  of  genera. 
Fifteen  species  are  natives  of  the  tropical  and  warmer 
temperate  regions  of  America.  Black  grama,  or  Oal- 
leta,  as  the  Mexicans  name  it,  species  of  Hilaria,  are 
our  best-known  representatives  of  the  tribe. 

Hilaria  Kunth.*  Nazia  Adans.  (Tragus  HM). 

^gopogon  HBK.  Zoysia  Willd. 

Tribe  IV. — Tristeginea;. 

Spikelets  all  hermaphrodite,  in  panicles ;  empty  glumes  three, 
or  the  third  with  a  staminate  flower  in  its  axil,  herbaceous  or 
chartaceous;  flowering  glumes  membranaceous,  awned  or  awn- 
less; rachilla  articulated  below  the  empty  glumes. 

A  small  tribe  of  only  seven  genera  and  thirty-three 
species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
Old  World.  Of  the  few  American  species  none  extend 
so  far  north  as  the  United  States. 

Tribe  V. — Panicece. 

Spikelets  hermaphrodite,  terete  or  flattened  on  the  back ;  glumes 
three  or  four  (rarely  only  two) ;  when  four  there  is  occasionally  a 
staminate  flower  or  a  palea  in  the  axil  of  the  third;  the  upper- 
most or  flowering  glume  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower  is  always 
firmer  in  texture  than  the  outer  glumes,  of  which  the  first  is 
usually  smaller  than  the  others;  axis  of  the  inflorescence  not 
articulated,  the  rachilla  being  articulated  below  the  empty 
glumes,  the  spikelets  falling  olf  singly  from  their  pedicels. 
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This  is  one  of  the  largest  tribes  in  the  order  Granii- 
nea;.  It  contains  twenty-two  genera  with  over  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  species.  Panicum,  the  principal  genus, 
is  the  largest  among  grasses,  numbering  three  hundred 
species.  The  Panicece  are  very  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
world.  Grab-grass  and  the  millets  are  among  our  best 
known  examples  of  this  tribe. 

Eeimaria  Fliigge.*  Oplismenus  Beauv. 

Paspalum  Linn.*  Chsetoohloa  Scribn.* 
Anthsenantia  Beauv.  ((Seiana  Auct.) 

Amphicarpon  Eaf.*  Cenchrus  Linn.  * 

Eriochloa  Knnth.*  Pennisetum  Pers.* 

Panieum  Linn.*  Stenotaphrnm  Trin.* 

Tribe  VL — Oryzece. 

Spikelets  usually  much  compressed  laterally,  one-flowered, 
staminate,  pistillate,  or  hermaphrodite ;  empty  glumes  two  or 
none,  the  flower  beijig  subtended  by  the  floral  glume  and  palea 
alone,  the  latter  one-nerved  and  regarded  by  some  as  a  second 
glume;  stamens  frequently  six ;  axis  of  the  inflorescence  not  artic- 
ulated. 

A  small  tribe  of  about  forty  species  divided  among 
sixteen  genera,  mostly  confined  to  tropical  America, 
One  of  the  best  known  and  most  extensively  used  of 
the  cereals,  rice  (Oryza  sativa),  belongs  here. 

Hydroohloii  Beauv.  Zlzania  Linn. 

Pharus  Linn.  Oryza  Linn. 

Luziola  Juss.*  Homalocenohrus  Mieg.* 

Zizaniopsis  Doell  and  Asch.  (LeersiaSw.) 

SeKIBS  B, — POACE^.. 

Spikelets  one-  to  many-flowered,  the  imperfect  or  rudi- 
mentary flower,  if  any,  usually  uppermost;  rachilla 
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usually  articulated  above  the  empty  glumes,  so  that 
these  remain  after  the  fall  of  the  fruiting  glume.'  In 
spikelets  with  two  or  more  flowers  these  are  separated 
by  a  manifest  internode  of  the  rachilla,  and  in  such 
cases  the  rachilla  is  usually  articulated  below  each 
flowering  glume. 

Tribe  VII. — Phalaridece. 

Spikelets  more  or  less  laterally  compressed,  one-  or  rarely  three- 
flowered  ;  glumes  five,  the  first  two  empty  and  below  the  articu- 
lation of  the  rachilla,  the  third  and  fourth  above  the  articulation, 
usnally  empty,  very  unlike  the  outer  ones,  rarely  subtending 
staminate  flowers,  sometimes  reduced  to  mere  bristles,  the  fifth 
glume  with  a  one-nerved  or  nerveless  palea  and  a  hermaphrodite 
flower. 

A  small  tribe,  comprising  six  genera  with  about  sixty 
species  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Several  of 
the  species,  sweet  vernal  grass  and  vanilla  grass,  are 
remarkable  for  possessing  a  peculiar  ft-agrance  due  to 
their  containing  coumarin.  Canary-grass  is  one  of  the 
best  known  members  of  this  tribe. 

Phalaris  Linn.*  Savastana  Schrank.* 

Anthoxanthum  Linn.*  ( Hierochloe  Gmelin). 

Tkibb  VIII. — Agrostidece. 

Spikelets  all  hermaphrodite,  one-flowered  with  three  glumes, 
the  first  two  empty  (very  rarely  wanting),  usually  as  long  as  or 
exceeding  the  third  or  floral  glume;  rachilla  sometimes  pro- 
longed behind  the  palea  into  a  naked  or  plumose  bristle.  Palea 
two-nerved  (one-nerved  in  Cinna),  nerveless,  or  (in  some  Agrostig 
species)  wanting. 

^Alopecnirut,  Cinna,  Spartina,  and  Holcua  among  oar  grasses, 
have  the  rachilla  articulated  below  the  first  pair  of  glumes,  and 
the  spikelets  fall  off  entire. 
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This  is,  uext  to  the  Festucece,  the  largest  tribe  in  the 
order,  numbering  seven  hundred  species  arranged  in 
forty- six  genera.  The  species  are  distributed  through- 
out all  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  world 
and  many  occur  within  the  Tropics.  The  genus  Agrostis, 
from  which  the  tribe  derives  its  name  and  from  which 
comes  the  word  "  agrostologist,"  has  about  one  hundred 
species,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  iu 
the  north  temperate  zone.  Some  of  our  most  important 
meadow  grasses — notably  Herd's-grass  and  timothy — 
belong  to  this  tribe. 

Aristida  Linn.* 
Stipa  Linn. ' 
Oryzopsis  Michx.* 
Milium  Linn.* 
Muhlenbergia  Schreb,* 
Bracliyelytrnm  Beauv.* 
Lycuriis  Knnlh. 
Pereilema  Presl. 
Heleochloa  Host." 
Phleum  Linn.* 
Alopecurus  Linn.* 
Coleanthus  Seid. 
Phippsia  B.  Br.* 
SporoboluB  R.  Br.* 

Tribe  IX. — Avenew. 

Spikelets  two-  to  several-flowered ;  outer  empty  glumes  usually 
longer  than  the  first  floral  glume;  one  or  more  of  the  floral 
glumes  awned  on  the  back  or  from  between  the  teeth  of  the  bifld 
apex;  awn  usually  twisted  or  geniculate;  the  callus,  and  usually 
the  joints  of  the  rachilla,  hairy. 

A  tribe  comprising  tweuty-three  genera  and  over 
three  hundred  species  widely  distributed  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  both  the  Old  and  the  l^ew  World, 
particularly  abundant  in  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
a  few  extending  beyond  the  arctic  circle. 


Epicampes  Presl.* 
Polypogon  Desf. 
Limnodia  L.  H.  Dewey." 
{Thurheria  Benth.) 
Arctagrostis  Griseb. 
Cinna  Linn." 
Agrostis  Linn.  * 
Gastridinm  Beauv. 
Calamagrostis  Both.* 
Ammophila  Host.* 
Calamo vilfa  Scribn.  * 
Apera  Adans. 
Lagurus  Linn. 
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Several  of  the  species  are  valued  as  forage  plants. 
Cultivated  oats,  Avena  sativa,  is  the  best-known  ex- 
ample of  this  tribe. 

Holcas  Linu.,  in  jjart.*  Trisetum  Pers.* 

Aira  Linn.*  Avena  Linn.* 

Weingaertneria  Bernh.*  Arrhenatherum  Beaiiv.* 

(Cori/nephortis  Beauv.)  Danthonia  DC* 

Deschampsia  Beauv.* 

Tribk  X. — Chlorides. 

Spikelets  one-  to  several-flowered  in  one-sided  spikes  or  racemes ; 
these  racemes  digitate  or  fasciculate,  rarely  solitary;  flowering 
glumes  usually  keeled,  entire  and  unawned,  or  toothed,  and  with 
one  or  three  straight  awns. 

A  small  tribe  of  twenty-seven  genera  and  one  hun- 
dred and  flfty-flve  species,  characterized  chiefly  by  the 
inflorescence,  which  is  nearly  that  of  Paspalum.  The 
awns  when  preseut  are  not  dorsal  nor  twisted,  as  in 
Agrostidew  and  Avenece.  Chiefly  natives  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries ;  a  few  are  widely  distributed 
as  weeds  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  A 
number  are  good  turf  forming  grasses,  and  are  valued 
for  grazing  purposes.  One  of  these  is  the  celebrated 
buffalo-grass  of  the  Western  plains,  which  is  remark- 
able for  having  the  staminate  and  pistillate  spikelets 
separate  and  in  unlike  inflorescences,  either  upon  the 
same  plant  (monoecious)  or  upon  different  plants  (dioe- 
cious). 

Capriola  Adans."  Schedonnardus  Steud.* 

(Cynodon  Feis.)  Bouteloua  Lag.* 

Spartina  Schreh.*  Beckmannia  Host.* 

Campulosus  Desv.*  Eleusine  Gaertn.* 

(Cteniwm  Panzer).  Daotyloctenium  Willd.* 

Chloris  Sw.*  Leptochloa  Beauv.* 

Trichloris  Fourn.*      -  Bulbllis  Raf.* 

Gymnopogon  Beauv.  *  ( BucMo'e  Engelm. ) 
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Tkibe  XI. — Featucece. 


SpikeletB  two-  to  many-flowered,  usually  hermaphrodite,  pedicel, 
late  in  racemes  or  panicles,  the  latter  sometimes  dense  and  spike- 
like; flowering  glumes  usually  longer  than  the  empty  ones, 
awnless  or  with  one  to  several  straight  (rarely  bent)  awns  which 
are  either  terminal  or  borne  just  below  the  apex. 

This  is  the  largest  tribe  in  the  order,  namberiag 
seventy-six  genera  and  about  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  species.  It  contains  the  most  important 
meadow  grasses  of  the  temperate  regions  as  well  as  the 
more  prevalent  grasses  of  the  higher  mountains  within 
the  Tropics.  The  genus  Poa,  which  includes  Kentucky 
blue-grass,  Texas  blue-grass,  etc.,  numbers  one  hundred 
species,  and  an  equal  number  of  species  are  included  in 
the  genus  Uragrostis.  The  Fescues  number  eighty 
species,  and  the  tribe  takes  its  name  from  this  genus— 
Festuca.  Orchard  grass,  JDactylis  glomerata,  is  a  well- 
known  example  of  this  tribe. 


Pappophorum  Schreb.* 
Cottea  Kunth." 
Cathestecum  Presl.* 
Scleropogou  Philippi.* 
Monanthochloi)  Engelm. 
MunroaTorrey.* 
Orcuttia  Vasey.* 
Gynerium  HBK. 
Artindo  Linn. 
Phragmites  Trin.* 
Blepharidachne  Hack. 
(Eremochloe  S.  Wats.) 
Triodia  R.Br.* 
Sieglingia  Bernh. 
Redfieildia  Vasey.* 
Dissanthelium  Trin. 
Molinia  Schrank. 
Eragrostis  Host.  * 
Eatonia  Raf.* 
Koeleria  Pers.* 
Catabrosa  Beau  v.  * 


Melica  Linn.* 
Korycarpus  Zea.* 
{Diarrhena  Raf.) 
Pleuropogon  K.  Brown.' 
Uniola  Linn.* 
Distichlis  Raf.* 
Briza  Linn.* 
Dacty lis  Linn.* 
Cynosunis  Linn.* 
Lamarckia  Moench.  * 
Poa  Linn.* 
Colpodium  Trin. 
Dupontia  R.  Br. 
Scolochloa  Link. 
Graphephoruni  Desv." 
Panicularia  Fabr.* 
{Glyeeria^.Bv.) 
Puccinellia  Pari.* 
Festuca  Linn.* 
Bromas  Linn, 
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Tribe  Xll—Hordeo!. 

Spikelets  one-  to  many-flowered,  usually  hermaphrodite,  sessile 
along  the  common  rachis,  forming  a  simple  or  compound  spike;' 
glumes  awued  or  awnless. 

A  small  tribe  of  twenty  genera  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  species.  It  is  an  important  division, 
however,  for  it  includes  rye,  barley,  and  the  many  vari- 
etiesof  wheat.  English  and  Italian  Eye-grasses (-LoZiwrn 
species)  are  the  chief  meadow  grasses  of  the  tribe. 

Nardus  Linn.*  Secale  Linn, 

Lolium  Linn.*  Triticum  Linn. 

Leptnrus  R.  Br.  Hordeum  Linn.* 

Scrihneria  Hack.*  Ely mus  Linn.* 

Agropyron  Gaertn.*  Asperella  Humb.' 

Tribe  XIII. — Bamhubea. 

Spikelets  two-  to  many-flowered  (rarely  only  one-flowered)  in 
Tacemes  or  panicles;  empty  glumes  at  the  base  of  the  spikelet 
"two  to  several;  flowering  glumes  many-nerved,  awnless,  or  very 
rarely  short-awned;  culms  woody,  at  least  near  the  base,  and 
perennial;  leaf  blade  usually  with  a  short  petiole  articulated 
"With  the  sheath  from  which  it  finally  separates. 

A  comparatively  small  tribe  of  twenty-three  genera 
and  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-flve  species.  The 
species  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  region  within  the 
Tropics.  Many  of  them  are  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they  grow.  Manu- 
factured articles  of  bamboo,  either  of  use  or  for  orna- 
ment, are  now  a  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
bamboos  are  remarkable  for  their  woody  stems  and  often 
arborescent  or  tree-like  habit  of  growth,  some  of  the 


'  Strictly  the  spike  is  simple  when  the  sessile  spikelets  are  one- 
jflowered,  and  compound  when  they  are  more  than  one-flowered. 
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species  attaining  the  height  of  25  to  30  m.  In  parts  of 
India  they  form  extensive  forests.  One  species  in  this 
tribe  has  leaves  2  to  5  m.  long  by  10  to  25  cm.  wide; 
another,  a  Cuban  species,  has  leaves  5  to  8  cm.  long  and 
as  fine  as  a  horse  hair.  Fleshy  and  edible,  apple-like 
fruits  are  borne  by  some  of  the  species. 

Arundinaria  MicIlx. 


F.  L.  S. 


AMERICA^f  GRASSES. 

(ILLUSTBATED.) 
BY  F.  LAMSON-SCBIBNEE. 
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METRIC  MEASUREMENTS  AND  THEIE 
ENGLISH  EQUIVALENTS. 

The  metric  system  adopted  in  this  Bulletin  is  now 
quite  generally  employed  iu  botanical  and  other  scien- 
tific publications.  For  those  unfamiliar  with  this  sys- 
tem the  following  expression  of  equivalents  may  be 
useful: 

1  millimfetre  (1  iiim.)=oiie  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch — exactly 
0.0394  inche. 

1  centim^tie  (1  cni.)=ueaTly  one-half  of  an  inch;  10cm.:=about 
4  inches. 

1  decimetre  (1  (lm.)=about  4  inches,  or  3  dm.  =  one  foot. 

1  metre  (1  m.)  =  about  3  feet  3f  inches — exactly  39.37079  inches. 
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Fig.  1.  Tripsacmn  dactyloldes  L.  Gama-gkass.— A  stout, 
coarse,  branching  perennial  9  to  24  dm.  high,  with  long  and  rather 
broad  leaves  and  a  spicate  inflorescence,  the  spikes  being  2  to  4 
on  the  main  stem  and  usually  solitary  on  the  branches. — Low 
meadows,  moist  thickets,  ditches,  etc. ;  Rhode  Island  to  Florida, 
Kansas,  and  Texas.    [Mexico.]  April-October. 
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Fig.  2.  Imperata  hookeri  Rupr.  (J.  Irevifolia  Vasey ;  I.  caudata 
Scribn.  notTrin.) ;  Beal,  Grasses  K.  Am.,  2 :  22.— A  Btout,  glabrous 
perennial  5  to  12  dm.  high,  with  strong,  creeping  rootstocks,  flat 
leaves,  and  elongated  white-hairy,  densely  flowered  panicles. — 
Western  Texas,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Southern  California 
and  southward. 
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Fig.  3.  Eiianthus  compactus  Nash  in  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club, 
22 :  419;  Britton  and  Brown,  111.  FL,  1 :  99.  DKifSBLY  flowkrisd 
Pr,UMB-GRA8S. — A  stout,  erect  perennial  12  to  24  dm.  high,  with 
long,  narrow  leaves  and  densely  flowered,  oblong,  brownish  or  red- 
dish panicles  10  to  15  cm. long,  the  branches  spreadingin  authesis. — 
Meadows  and  swamps,  mostly  near  the  coast ;  New  Jersey  to  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee.  August-October. 
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Fig.  4.  £rianthiis  strictus  Baldw. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 : 
29. — A  stout,  erect  perennial  12  to  24  dm.  high,  with  long,  narrow, 
flat  leaves  and  strict,  bearded  (with  awns),  but  not  hairy,  panicles, 
20  to  40  cm.  long. — River  bottoms,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  to 
Mississippi  and  Texas.    September,  October. 
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Fio.  5.  Manisuris  compreasa  (L.  f.)  Knntze  {Botfboellia  com- 
pressali.f.;  Hemarthriafaaciculata  Kunth).  Mat-grass. — A  creep- 
ing perennial,  with  ascending  and  usually  much  branched,  flat- 
tened culms  10  to  14  dm.  high,  and  numerous  slender  spikes. — 
River  banks,  southwestern  Texas.  [Tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.]  September. 
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Fig.  6.  Hackelochloa  granularis  (Sw.)  Kuntze  (Manisuria 
granularia  Cenchrus  granularis  hian.};  Beal,Gra88e8  N.  Am., 
2 :  33.  LiZARD-TAlL-GRASS. — A  much-branched,  leafy  annual,  3 
to  12  dm.  high,  with  numerous  slender  spikes  in  irregular,  leafy 
panicles. — A  weed  in  all  tropical  countries,  extending  northward 
into  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States. 


Fig.  7.  EUonurus  barbiculmis  Hack. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  :  37. — A  slender,  erect  perennial  4  to  7  dm.  high,  with  very 
narrow,  filiform,  hairy  leaves  and  silky-villous,  solitary  spikes 
terminal  on  the  culm  or  its  branches. — Rocky  hills  and  canyons, 
western  Texas  to  Arizona.    [Northern  Mexico.]  June-September, 
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Fig.  8.  Andropogon BaooharoideatorreyanuB  (Steud.)  Hack; 
Britton  and  Brown,  1 :  103  (Andropogon  torreyanua  Steud.). 
Toerey's  Silver  Beard-grass.^A  variable  native  perennial  3  to 
9  dm.  high,  with  rather  long,  usually  glaucoas,  flat  leaves,  and 
narrow  silvery-bearded  panicles. — L)ry  prairies  and  mesas,  Kan- 
sas to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada.   [Mexico.]  July-October. 
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Fig.  9.  Andropogon  glomeratua  (Walt.)  B.  S.  P.  (Andropogou 
macrouriis  Michx.).  Brook-grass. — A  stont  perennial  6  to  12  dm. 
high,  with  dense,  more  or  less  elongated  panicles,  the  branches 
usually  very  much  crowded.— Low  grounds  and  marshes,  sonthem 
New  York  to  Florida,  southern  California  and  Nevada.  [Mexico, 
Lower  California,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica.]  September-January. 
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Fig.  10.  Andropogon  virginicua  L.  Broom  Sedge. — A 
rigidly  erect  perennial  6  to  12  dm,  high,  with  the  culms  flattened 
near  the  base,  and  narrow,  elongated,  and  loosely  hranched  pani- 
cles of  silky-bearded  racemes,  for  the  most  part  partially  inclosed 
within  smooth,  spathe-like  bracts. — Old  fields  and  borders  of 
woods,  usually  in  dry  soil,  Massachusetts  to  Florida  and  Texas. 
[Cuba.]  August-October. 
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Fig.  11.  Andropogon  argyraeua  Scliultes.  Silvkr-beabd  or 
Silvery  Beard-grass. — A  rather  slender  native  grass  6  to  9  dm. 
high,  with  narrow  leaves  and  silky-bearded  racemes,  which  are 
in  pairs,  terminal  on  the  culm  or  its  branches. — In  dry,  sandy 
soil  in  open  woods  and  along  thicket  borders  from  Delaware  to 
Missouri  and  southward  to  the  Gulf.  August-October. 
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Fig.  12.  Andropogon  elUottii  Chapm.  Elliott's  Broom 
Sedge. — A  slender,  upright  perennial  6  to  9  dm.  tigh,  the  plu- 
mose laoemes  in  pairs  or  ternato  and  subtended  by  conspicuously 
inflated  upper  leaf  sheaths. — Dry  upland  woods  or  low  pine  bar- 
rens, Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  to  central  Florida  and  Texas. 
July-October. 


Fig.  13.  Andropogon  acopaiius  Michx.  Little  BLtiK-STEM. — 
A  rather  slender  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  the  solitary  racemes 
terminating  the  calms  and  branches. — Dry  fields  and  borders  of 
woods,  New  Brunswick  westward  to  the  Saskatchewan,  southward 
to  Florida,  Texas,  and  southern  California.  [Mexico.]  July- 
Octoher. 
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Fig.  14.  Andropogon  provinciaUs  Lam.  (A.  furcatus  Mnhl.) 
Big  Blue-stem. — A  stout  perennial  6  to  16  dm.  high,  with  long 
leaves,  and  rather  thick  spikes  3  to  10  cm.  long. — From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  anil  southward  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  August-October.  Especially  abundant  and  valued 
for  hay  in  the  prairie  regions. 
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Fig.  15.  Andropogon  nutans  avenaceua  (Michx.)  Hack. 
Indiak  Grass. — A  stout  perennial  12  to  18  dm.  high,  with  long 
leaf  blades,  and  long,  rather  dense,  usually  somewhat  nodding 
brownish  panicles. — Dry  fields,  glades,  and  borders  of  woods, 
Ontario  to  South  Dakota  and  Manitoba,  south  to  Florida,  Texas, 
andArizona.  [Mexico, CentralandSouthAmerica.]  July-October, 
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Fig.  16.  Andropogon  unilateralis  Hack. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N. 
Am.,  2:60.  {Andropogon  secundua  Ell.  not  Willd.)  Banneb 
SORGHUM.^A rather  stout  perennial,  6  to  12  dm.  high,  withnarrow, 
one-sided,  many-flowered  panicles  18  to  25  cm.  long,  and  long- 
awned  spikelets. — Low  pine  lands,  South  Carolina,  Florida .  J  une- 
October. 
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Fig.  17.  Andropogou  pauciflonis  (Chapm.)  Hack. ;  Beal, 
Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 :  61.  (Sorghum  paudflorum  Chapm.).  Few- 
flowered  Sorghum. — A.  rather  atoat,  branching,  leafy  annual, 
6  to  12  dm.  high,  with  few-flowered  panicles  and  ■  long-awned 
spikelets. — Dry  fields,  Florida.    [Cuba.]  October. 
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Fig.  18.  Hilaria  cenchroides  HBK. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  : 
68.  Creeping  Mbsquite. — A  slender,  creeping  perennial,  with 
upright  leafy  branches  1  to  3  dm.  high. — Dry  prairies,  mesas,  and 
foothills,  Texas  to  Arizona.  [Mexico.]  April-October,  One  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  native  grasses  for  grazing. 
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Fig.  19.  Hllaiia  mutica  (Buckl.)  Benth.;  Beal,  Grasses  N. 
Am.,  2  :  69.  Black  Grama. — A  smooth,  branching  perennial  i  to 
6  dm.  high,  with  densely  flowered,  usually  straw-colored  spikes 
about  5  cm.  long. — Dry  mesas,  Texas  to  southern  California. 
May-September.   "Valued  for  forage,  especially  for  grazing. 
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Fig.  20.  Hilaria  jamesii  (Torr.)  Benth. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2 :  70.  Black  Bunch-grass.— A  rather  coarse,  branching  peren- 
nial 3  to  5  dm.  high,  with  erect,  often  purplish  spikes  5  to  8  cm. 
long. — Mesas  and  table-lands  of  southern  Colorado  and  Utah  to 
New  Mexico  and  southern  California.  March-July.  A  valuable 
hay  or  pasture  grass. 
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Fig.  21.  Hilaria  riglda  (Thnrb.)  Vasey;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2:  68,  (Pleuraphii  rigida  Thurb.)  Galleta. — A  coarse,  muct- 
branched,  and  woody  perennial  6  dm.  high,  growing  in  great 
clumps,  somewhat  resembling  dwarf  bamboos  in  habit  — Deserts, 
southern  Utah  to  Arizona  and  southern  California.  [Lower  Cali- 
fornia.] May-July. 
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Fig.  22.  Reimaiia  oligostachya  Mnnro  in  Benth.  Journ.  Linn. 
Soc. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 :  80.  Creeping  Rkimaria.— An 
extensively  creeping  perennial,  witli  flat  leaves  and  upright  flow- 
ering branches  2  to  4  dm.  high,  bearing  two  to  four  spikes  4  to  7 
cm.  long. — Ditches  and  brackish  river  shores,  often  in  water, 
eastern  Florida.    [Cuba.]  April-September. 
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Fig.  23.  Paspalum  paspaloides  (Michx.)  Scribn.  (P.  elliottii 
S.Wats.;  P.  d.igitaria'PoS.x.).  Elliott's  Paspalum.— A  soft  per- 
ennial grass  5  to  8  dm.  high,  geniculate  and  more  or  less  creeping 
at  the  base,  with  rather  broad,  flat  leaves  and  slender  spikes, 
which  are  usually  in  pairs. — Borders  of  ponds  and  ditches  and  in 
low  pine  barrens  near  the  coast,  Maryland  to  Texas.  April- August. 
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Fig.  24.  Paspalum  compressum  (Sw.)  "Seea.  (P.  plaiyeaule 
Poir.).  Louisiana  or  Carpkt-grass. — A  slender,  erect,  or  more 
frequently  prostrate  and  extensively  creeping  perennial,  rooting 
at  the  nodes  and  sending  up  numerous  leafy  or  flower-bearing 
branches  1.5  to  6  dm.  high,  with  2  to  6  subdigitate  slender  spikes 
and  small,  acutish  spikelets. — Low  ground  and  moist  pastures, 
abundant  neat  the  coast  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  [Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  West  Indies.]  April-October.  A  valuable 
pasture  grass. 
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Fig.  25.  Paspalum  dlstichum  L.  Knot-grass. — A  low,  creep- 
ing, somewhat  succnlent  perennial,  with  flat  leaves  and  two 
spikes  at  the  apex  of  the  upright  flower-bearing  branches,  which 
are  1  to  3  dm.  high.  Habit  of  growth  resembling  Bermuda- 
grass. — Ditches  and  muddy  or  sandy  shores,  Virginia  and  Missouri 
to  Florida,  Texas,  and  southern  California ;  northward  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Oregon.  [Widely  distributed  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions.]  April-October. 
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Fig.  26.  Paspalum  setaceum  Michx.  Slbndbk  Paspalum. — 
A  slender,  erect,  or  ascending  native  perennial,  usually  about  6 
dm.  high,  with  flat,  often  hairy  leaves,  and  slender,  small-flowered 
spikes. — Dry,  sandy  fields  and  pine  barrens,  Massachusetts  to 
northeastern  Nebraska,  Texas  and  Florida.  April-October. 
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Fig.  28.  Paspalum  plicatulum  Michx. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2:  90.  Wrinkle-flowered  Paspalum.— An  erect  or  ascending 
perennial  3  to  6  dm.  liigh,  with  araooth  or  flat  leaves  and  5  to  7 
rather  densely  flowered  racemes.  The  second  glume  is  usually 
plicate  or  wrinkled. — Dry  iielda  and  open  pine  woods,  Georgia 
and  Florida  to  Texas.  [Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
West  Indies.]  April-Octoher. 
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Fig.  29.  Paspalum  difforme  Le  Conte;  Vasey  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.  1886, 286. — A  stout  perennial,  from  creeping  rootstocks. 
Allied  to  P.  floridanum,  but  less  robust,  with  shorter  leaves  and 
spikes. — Dry  pine  barrens  nearthecoast,  North  Carolina  to  Florida 
and  westward  to  Texas.  June-October. 
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Fig.  30.  Paspalum  floridanum  Michx.  Florida  Paspaldm. — 
A  stout,  erect  grass  9  to  12  dm.  high,  often  glaucous,  with,  long 
leaves,  smooth  or  villous  sheaths  and  blades,  and  large  spikelets. 
Dry  or  moist  low  ground,  Delaware  to  Florida,  Texas,  Kentucky, 
and  Indian  Territory.  June-October. 
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Fia.  31.  Faspalum  dilatatum  Foir.  (P.  ovatum  Nees).  Largb 
Water-grass. — A  somewhat  coarse,  leafy  perennial,  growing  in 
clumps  6  to  15  dm.  high,  bearing  2  to  10  more  or  less  spreading 
racemes  of  hairy  spllrelets.— In  meadows,  waste  ground,  and 
along  ditches,  southeastern  Virginia  to  Florida,  west  to  Texas; 
apparently  naturalized.  [South  America.}  July-October. 
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Fig.  32.  Amphicarpon  purshii  Kunth.  Pubsh's  Amphicar- 
PON. — An  erect,  tufted  peieniiial  3  to  12  dm.  high,  with  hispid 
sheaths  and  leaves  and  contracted  panicles.  Fertile  spikelets  sol- 
itary and  subterranean. — Pine  barrens  and  cranberry  bogs  near 
the  coast,  Ne-w  Jersey.   August,  September. 
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Fig.  33.  AmpMcarpon  floridanuni  Chapm.;  Beal,  Grassea  N. 
Am.,  2:  100.  Florida  Ampiiicabpon. — A  pale -green,  smooth 
perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  from  creeping  rootstocks,  with  flat 
leaves  and  narrow  panicles  10  to  20  cm.  long.  Fertile  spikelets  on 
subterranean  branches. — Moist  pine  barrens  and  sandy  shores, 
Florida  (throughout  the  State).  Jnly-September. 
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Fig.  34.  Eriocbloa  mollis  (Michx.)  Knnth.  {Panieum  molle 
Michx.),  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2:102.  Soft  Wool-grass.— A 
peiennial  10  to  20  dm.  high,  with  long,  flat  leaves  and  open 
panicles  of  numeions,  more  or  less  spreading  racemes  3  to  6  cm, 
long. — Brackish  marshes  and  shores,  South  Carolina  to  Florida. 
April-September. 
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Fig.  35.  Eriochloa  punctata  (L.)  W.  Hamilt.  Everlasting- 
grass. — A  rapid-growing,  smooth  and  somewhat  succulent  peren- 
nial, with  more  or  less  branching  calms  6  to  12  dm.  high,  flat 
leaves  and  narrow  panicles  5  to  10  cm.  long. — Low,  rich  land, 
moist  soil,  prairies,  etc.,  Kansas  to  Texas  and  Arizona.  [Tropical 
America,  Asia,  and  Australia.]  June-September, 
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Fig.  36.  Eriocbloa  lemmoni  Yasey  &  Scribn. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N. 
Am.  ,2:  101 .  Lbmmon's  Wool-grass. — A  softly  pubescent  peren- 
nial 3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  rather  broad  leaves  and  a  short  panicle 
composed  of  about  6  spreading  spikes  2  to  3  cm.  long. — Arizona. 
{Northern  Mexico.]  August-November. 
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Fig.  37.  Fanicum  llneare  Krock  (Panieum  glabrum  Gaud.; 
Syntherisma  linearie  Nash).  Smooth  Crab-ghass. — A  slender, 
glabrons  annual  1.5  to  3.5  dm.  high,  with  culms  which  are  much 
branched  below,  flat  leaves,  and  2  to  6  slender  diverging  spikes. — 
Naturalized  in  waste  and  cultivated  land ;  Nova  Scotia  to  Ontario 
and  South  Dakota,  south  to  Florida  and  Texas.  [Europe.]  August- 
October. 
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Fig.  38.  Panicum  serotinum  (Walt.)  Trin.  {Syntherisma  iero- 
tina  Walt.;  Digitaria  serotina  Mx.).  Little  Crab-grass. — Au 
extensively  creeping  annual  or  biennial,  with  flat,  hairy  leaves, 
and  slender  spikes  digitate  at  the  apex  of  the  ascending  culms, 
which  are  1  to  3  dm.  high. — Low,  sandy  ground,  roadsides,  pas- 
tures, and  cultivated  fields  near  the  coast,  Delaware  to  Missis- 
sippi; on  ballast  at  Philadelphia.  Jone-Angust. 
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Fig.  39.  Fanicum  gracillimum  Scribn. ;  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club, 
23 : 146.  Slender  Panicom. — A  slender  perennial  3  to  9  dm. 
high,  with  very  narrow,  elongated  leaves  and  small,  glabrous 
spitelets,  racemose  along  the  main  axis  and  its  branches,  which 
are  approximate  near  the  apes  of  the  culm.  Outer  glumes  gla- 
brous.— High  pine  lands.  Lake  County,  Florida.  (1192,  Nash.) 
July. 
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Fig.  40.  Panicum  phaeothrix  Trin.  Sp.  Gram.  Icon.  91.  Sll.- 
VERY  Panic-grass. — A  slender  perennial  about  9  dm.  high,  with 
long,  narrow  leaves  and  very  slender,  rather  loosely  flowered 
racemes  10  to  20  cm.  long,  approximate  near  the  apex  of  the 
culm.  Outer  glumes  densely  hairy. — High  pine  lands,  Florida. 
(Nash,  1155.)    [Brazil.]  July. 
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Pig.  41.  Panicum  paspaloides  Pers. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 : 
114.  SouTHEiiN  WATKR-GKA88. — A  rather  stout,  smooth,  and  more 
or  less  branchiug  perennial  6  to  9  dm.  high,  often  creeping  at  the 
base,  with  long,  flat  leaves,  and  ten  to  twenty  alternate,  one-sided 
spikesS  to  3  cm.  long. — About  ponds  and  in  standing  water,  south- 
era  Florida;  Texas.  [In  tropical  coantries  of  both  hemispheres.] 
May-July. 
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Fig.  42.  Panicum  lanatum  Rottb.  (P.  leucophceum  HBE.); 
Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2:  111.  Cotton-grass. — A  rather  stout, 
more  or  less  braiicMug  leafy  perennial  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with 
narrow,  soft-hairy  panicles. — Cultivated  ground,  river  banks,  and 
coral  soil  on  keys,  central  and  southern  Florida;  on  ballast  at 
Mobile,  Ala.  [Widely  distributed  in  tropical  America;  Australia; 
Africa.]  May-October. 
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Fig.  43.  Fanicum  grossarium  L. ;  Beal,  GTrasses  N.  Am.,  2 : 
116.  Jamaica  Crab-grass. — Apparently  an  annual,  with  much- 
branched,  ascending  cnlms  3  to  6  dm.  long,  bioad,  lanceolate  leaves 
and  spreading  panicles  of  a  few  simple  racemes  of  glabrous  spike- 
lets. — Ballast  ground,  Philadelphia.  Adventive.  [West  Indies.] 
September.   Cultivated  in  grass  garden,  and  apparently  valuable. 
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Fig.  44.  Panicum  texanum  Buekl.;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2 :  117.  Texas  Millbt. — A  branching,  leafy  annual  6  to  12  dm. 
high,  with  flat  leaves  and  narrow  panicles  1.5  to  2  dm.  long.— 
Texas.  September. 
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Fig.  15.  Psmicuin  obtusum  HBK. ;  Beal,  Qrasses  N.  Am.,  2 : 
115.  Vine  Mesquitb-  grass. — Stolonilerous  perennial,  the  runners 
often  24  to  30  dm.  long;  tlie  upright  flowering  branches  3  to  6  dm. 
high.  Panicle  of  three  to  five  erect  racemes,  bearing  rather  large 
obtuse  gpikelets. — Irrigated  lands,  low  valleys,  chieily  in  the  shade 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  southward.  June-September. 
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Fig.  46.  Fanicum  stenodes  Griseb.  (P.  anceps atriotum  Ohapm.) ; 
Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 :  126.  Small-jointed  Panic-grass. — A 
slender,  erect,  glabrous  perennial,  with  wiry  stems  5  to  8  dm.  high, 
rigid,  involute  leaves,  and  narrow,  simple  panicles  4  to  8  cm. 
long. — Moist,  sandy  pine  barrens  near  the  coast,  Florida  to  Texas. 
[Cuba  and  San  Domingo.]  July-October. 
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Fig.  47.  Panicum  gibbum  Ell.  Gibbous  Panic-grass.— A 
stoloniferous,  branching  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  narrowly 
lanceolate,  flat  leaves,  and  densely  flowered  spike-like  panicles  10 
to  15  cm.  long. — Low,  wet  grounds,  Virginia  to  Florida,  Tennes- 
see, Louisiana,  and  Indian  Territory.  [Cuba.]  June-October. 
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Fig.  48.  Panicum  melicarium  Michx.  {P.  Mans  Ell.);  Beal, 
Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  : 127.— A  smooth,  slender,  usually  erect  peren- 
nial 2  to  5  dm.  high,  with  narrow,  flat  leaves  and  simple,  open 
panicles  6  to  15  cm.  long. — Moist  pine  barrens  and  marshes, 
North  Carolina  to  Florida,  MisBouri,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas. 
March-October. 
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Fig.  49.  Panioum  vernicosum  Mahl.  Wakty  Paiuc-gbass. — 
A  slender,  branching  perennial,  with  fat  leaves  and  few-flowered 
spreading  panicles  7.5  to  20  cm.  long. — Low,  rich  woodlands, 
mostly  near  the  coast,  New  England  to  Florida,  west  to  Tennessee 
and  Lonisiana.  May-October. 
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Fig.  50.  Panicum  filipes  Scribn.  in  Heller,  Contrib.  Herb. 
Franklin  &  Marshall  Coll.,  1  :  13  (1895). — A  slender,  more  or  less 
branching  and  leafy,  glaucous  annual  (?)  3  to  7  dm.  high,  -with 
rather  long,  flat  leaves  and  difiuse  capillary  panicles  15  to  30  cm. 
long. — Dry  giounda,  western  Texas  and  ( t)  Mexico.  May-July. 
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Fig.  51.  Panicum  prollferamLam.  Sprouting  Crab-grass.— 
A  smooth  and  usually  uiuch- branched,  native  annual,  with  rather 
coarse,  spreading,  or  ascending  stems  6  to  18  dm.  long,  flat  leaves 
and  diffuse  terminal  and  lateral  panicles. — Low  ground,  ditches, 
etc.,  Maine  to  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  south  to -Florida  and  Texas. 
[Cuba].  March-October. 
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Fig.  52.  Panlcnm  repens  L. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 ;  127. 
Creeping  Panic. — An  extensively  creeping,  maritime  grass,  with 
rather  stift  leaves  and  rigid,  upright,  flowering  stems  or  branches 
2  to  5  dm.  high. — Sea  beaches,  southern  Alabama  to  Louisiana. 
[Tropica]  and  subtropical  coasts  of  botli  bemispberes.]  A  good 
sand-binder. 
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Fig.  53.  Fauiciun  anceps  Miohx.  Plat-stbmmkd  Panic. — 
A  rather  stout  perennial,  with  flattened  stems  6  to  12  dm.  high, 
long  leaves,  smooth  or  pilose  sheaths,  spreading  panicles  and 
pointed  spikelets. — Low  woods  and  thickets,  marshes  and  banks 
of  streams,  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indian  Territory, 
Texas,  and  Florida*.  July-October. 
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Fig.  54.  Faidcum  virgatum  L.  Switch-grass. — A  stout,  erect 
peiennial  9  to  15  dm.  high,  usually  forming  large  tufts,  with 
strong,  creeping  rootstocks,  long,  flat  leaves,  and  ample,  spreading 
panicles. — Sandy  soil,  usually  along  streams  and  about  ponds  and 
lakes,  Maine  and  Ontario  to  Korth  Dakota,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
Texas,  and  Florida.    [Mexico.]  July-October. 
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FiG.55.  Panicixm amarutn Ell.  Bitter Panic-grass. — Astout, 
coarse  perennials  to  12  dm.  high,  from  strong,  creeping  rootstocks, 
with,  rather  long  (30  to  40  cm.),  rigid  leaves  and  many-flowered, 
open  panicles  10  to  30  cm.  long. — Sandy  beaches,  coast  of  southern 
New  England  to  southern  Florida.  July-November.  A  good  sand 
binder,  • 
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Fig.  56.  Panicum  bulbosnm  HBK. ;  Beat,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  ■  131.  Alkali  Saccatonk. — A  stout,  glabrous  perennial  9  to  12 
dm.  high,  from  a  bulbous  base,  with  flat  leaves  and  nsnally  ample 
panicles  20  to  40  cm.  long. — In  canyons,  Texas  to  Arizona.  [Mex- 
ico.]  June-September.   A  valuable  hay  grass  for  alkaline  soils. 
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Fig.  57.  Panictun  sphaerocsurpon  Ell. ;  Britton  and  Browne 
111.  Fl.,  1:  116.  EocND-FLOWBRBD  PANIC— A  tufted,  erect,  or 
ascending  perennial  25  to  60  cm.  high,  with  rather  broad,  firm, 
and  nearly  erect  leaf  blades,  diffuse  many-flowered  panicles  and 
small,  rounded  spikelets. — Dry  or  moist  woods  and  fields,  Maine 
to  Bonthem  Ontario,  Wisconsin,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  and 
Florida.    [Mexico  and  Guatemala.]  May-October. 
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Fig.  58.  Panicum  boreale  Nash;  Britton  and  Brown,  lU.  FI., 
1 :  119.  NoKTHKBN  Panic-grass. — An  erect,  finally  branching 
perennial  3  to  6  dm.  liigh,  witli  flat  leaves  and  open,  spreading 
panicles  4  to  8  cm.  long. — Damp  soil,  Newfoundland  and  Ontario 
to  Maine,  New  York,  and  Minnesota.  June-August. 
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Fig.  59.  Pauiciun  barbulatam  Michx.  Beardbd-JOINT.— 

Culms  3  to  9  dm.  high,  finally  much-br;inched,  slender,  smooth, 
except  the  nodes,  which  are  conspicuously  barbed  with  reflexed, 
white  hairs,  panicle  ovate-pyramidal,  spikelets  nnmerous,  small. — 
Bogs,  wet  meadows,  and  low  woodlands,  southern  New  York  to 
Illinois,  Florida,  and  New  Mexico. 
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Fig.  60.  Feuiicum  columbianum  Scribn.  sp.  nov.  American 
Panic-grass. — A  slender,  erect,  much-branched,  pubescent  or  gla- 
brous perennial,  with  short  (usually  3  to  4  cm.  long),  lanceolate, 
ascending,  acute  leaves,  and  small-ilowered,  diffuse,  oblong  or 
subpyramidal  panicles.  Spike-lets  about  2  mm.  long.  Branches 
finally  erect,  numerous,  flower-bearing. — Dry,  sandy  fields,  mead- 
ows, and  open  woodlands,  New  England  southward  to  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  westward  to  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  mostly  near  the 
coast;  also  in  California.  June-August. 
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Fig.  61.  Panicum  naBhianum  Scribn.  sp.  nov.  (allied  to  P. 
demisBum  Trin.).  Nash's  Panic-GRA88. — slender  and  finally 
much-branched,  leafy  perennial  1  to  3.5  dm.  high,  with  flat  and 
rather  short  leaves,  which  are  ciliate  on  the  margins  toward  the 
base,  and  open  pyramidal  panicles,  the  flexuose  branches  widely 
spreading  or  reflexed.  (4,029  Curtiss  (1893),  and466Nash  (1894).)— 
Low  pine  barrens,  often  in  moist  ground,  near  the  coast,  Virginia 
to  Mississippi.    [Brazil.]  March-October. 
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Fig.  62.  Fanicum  longipedunculatum  Soribn. ;  Bnll.  Tenn. 
Agr.  Exp.  Station,  VII,  1 :  53.  Long-stalkbd  Panic— A  slender, 
csespitose  perennial  1.5  to  3  dm.  high,  with  short,  chiefly  radical, 
pilose  leaves  and  diflFiise,  small-flowered,  long-exserted,  hairy 
panicles. — Dry  or  moist  pine  barrens  and  damp  woods,  apparently 
rare,  eastern  Tennessee  to  eastern  North  Carolina  and  Florida. 
May-Angust. 
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Fig.  63.  Panicum  colonum  L.  Junglb  Rice. — An  erect  or 
ascending,  more  or  less  branching  annual  3  to  6  dm.  high,  wiht 
flat  leaves  and  five  to  ten,  densely  flowered,  one-sided  spikes, 
1  to  3  cm.  long,  racemose  along  the  main  axis. — Ditches  and  low 
ground,  Southeastern  Virginia  and  Tennessee  to  Florida,  Texaa,  and 
southern  California.  [Widely  distributed  in  tropical  and  snb- 
tropioal  regions  of  the  Old  World.]  June-October. 
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Fig.  64.  Panicum  crus-galll  L.  Babstyard-grass. — A  coarse, 
ascending  or  erect,  leafy  annual  3  to  15  dm.  high,  with  dense  pani- 
cles and  with  the  third  glume  awnless  to  long-awned. — Almost 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  in  barnyards,  waste  ground,  and 
river  banks.  Throughout  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemis- 
pheres.   Flowers  all  summer. 
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Fig.  65.  Chaetochloa  viildls  (L.)  Scribn.  (Panioum  riride  L., 
Setaria  viridis  Be«,uv.).  Grebn  Foxtail. — A  branching,  leafy 
annual  3  to  6  dm.  high,  -with  bristly,  densely  many-flowered, 
spike-like  panicles  5  to  10  cm.  long.  Bristles  usually  green  and 
spikelets  smaller  than  in  Yellow  Foxtail  {Chaetochloa  glauca). — A 
weed  in  cultivated  and  waste  grounds ;  naturalized  from  Europe. 
June-October. 
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Fig.  66.  Chaetochloa  coiTUgata  (Ell.)  Scribn.  (Panieum  corru- 
gatum  Ell.;  Setaria  corrugata  Schult.).  Kough  Foxtail. — A 
rather  slender  annual  3  to  9  dm.  high,  usually  much  branched 
helow,  with  flat  leaves  and  bristly,  spike-like  panicles  3  to  10  cm. 
long. — Usually  in  cultivated  land,  Oeorgia  and  Florida.  May- 
October. 
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Fig.  67.  CbaetocUoa  composita  Soribn.  (Setaria  compotita 
HBK.  ?).  Branching  Foxtail. — A  stout  perennial  6  to  12  dm. 
high,  with  broad,  flat  leaves,  and  branching,  bristly  panicles  10  to 
25  cm.  long.  Spikelets  3  mm.  long ;  second  ginme  one-third  shorter 
than  the  fourth.  (No.  3617,  A.  H.  Curtiss.)— Shell  islands  and  keys, 
sometimes  in  old  pineapple  fields,  southern  Florida.  [West  Indies.] 
July-October. 
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Fig.  68.  Chsetochloa  Italica  (L.)  Scribn.  {Setaria  italiea 
Beauv.).  Italiau  Millet  or  Hcngabian-grass.— A  stout  and 
rapidly  growing  leafy  annual  10  to  24  dm.  high,  with  large  com- 
pound, nodding^  bristly,  and  nearly  cylindrical  panicles  20  to  40 
cm.  long  — In  cultivated  and  waste  land,  escaped  from  cultivation 
or  adventive  here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  [Europe, 
Asia.]    July,  August. 
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Fig.  69.  Cenchrns  tribiiloideB  L.  Sand  Bur.— An  annnal, 
'vrith  spreading  or  ascending,  much-branched,  compressed  cnlms 
usually  about  3  dm.  high,  and  terminal  racemes,  of  iS  to  20  bur- 
like involucres. — Sandy  fields,  waste  ground,  river  banks,  and  sea 
beaches,  Maine  and  Ontario  to  South  Dakota  and  Colorado,  south 
to  Florida  and  southern  California.  [Mexico  and  South  America.] 
June-October. 
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Fig.  70.  Cenchrus  myosuroidea  HBK. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2 : 160.  LoNG-SPiKBD  BUR-GBA88. — A  stout  perennial  6  to  8  dm. 
high,  more  or  less  branching  and  geniculate  below,  with  flat 
leaves  and  long,  cylindrical  spikes  12  to  20  cm.  long. — "Waste 
ground,  introduced ;  southern  Florida  to  Texas.  [Mexico,  South 
America.)  August-January. 
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Fi6.  71.  FenniBetum  setosum  (8w.)  Bich.;  Beal,  Grasses  IT. 
Am.,  2 :  166. — A  stont,  branching  perennial  9  to  12  dm.  high,  with 
flat  leaves  and  dense,  bristly,  cylindrical  spikes  10  to  15  cm. 
long. — Sonthem  Florida.  [Widely  distributed  in  tropical  conn- 
tries.]  September. 
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Fig.  72.  Stenotaphrum  secuadatam  (Walt.)  Rnntze  (lachce- 
mum  secundatum  Walt.;  Stenotaphrum  americanum  Schraak.). 
Mission-grass. — Extensively  creeping  perennial,  with  hard,  flat 
steins,  rather  broad  leaves,  and  upright,  flowering  stems  1.5  to  3 
dm.  high. — Muddy  or  moist  san(iy  shores  and  marshes  along  the 
coast,  South  Carolina  to  Florida  and  Louisiana.  [Widely  distrib- 
uted in  tropical  America  and  the  Pacific  islands.]  April-October. 
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Fig.  73.  Luziola  alabameusie  Chapm. ;  Beal,  Grasses  K.  Am., 
2  :  172. — An  aquatic,  stoloniferons  grass,  the  upright  culms  0.5  to 
1.5  dm.  high,  with  long,  narrow  leaves  and  the  staminate  and 
pistillate  spikelets  in  separate  panicles. — In  springy  places  and 
rivulets  in  the  pine  barrens,  southern  Alabama.  [Cuba.]  June- 
October. 
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Fig.  74.  Homalocenchruslenticularis  (Michx. )  Scribn.  (Leertia 
lenticularis  Michx.).  Catch-fly-gkass. — A  rather  stout,  branch- 
ing perennial  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with  widely  spreading,  broad  leaf 
blades,  diffuse  panicles,  and  large,  ciliate  spikelets. — Maxshes  and 
wet  thickets,  near  the  coast,  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  from  southeru  Illinois  and  Missouri  to  Louisiana. 
August,  September. 
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Fig.  75.  HomalooenchniB  hezandrus  (Sw.)  Britton;  Beal 
Grasses  N.  Am.,  1:  179  {Leersia  hexandra  Sw.). — A  rather  slender, 
usually  erect,  branching  grass  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with  narrow, 
many-flowered  ■  panicles  10  to  J  5  cm.  long. — In  swamps  and 
ditches  near  the  coast,  North  Carolina  to  Florida  and  Texas.  [In 
all  tropical  and  many  snbtropical  countries.]  May-September. 
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Fig.  76.  Homaloceuchrus  oryzoides  (Swr.)  Poll.  {Leersia  ory- 
zoides  Sw.) ;  Britton  and  Brown,  111.  FL,  1 : 129.  Eice  Cut-gba8S. — 
A  rather  stout,  rough,  and  much-branched  grass  6  to  12  dm.  high, 
with  open,  pale-green  or  straw-colored  pauicleM  12  to  25  cm.  long. — 
Along  streams  and  ditches  and  in  marshes,  usually  in  the  open, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  to  Wasliington,  Florida,  and  Texas. 
[Europe  and  Asia.]  August-October. 


Fig.  77.  HomalocenchruB  vlrginicuB  (Willd.)  Britton,  {Leer- 
«ia  virginica  Willd.).  Whitb-grass. — A  slender,  erect,  or  ascend- 
ing, usually  rauch-bTanched,  perennial  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with 
narrow  leaves  and  simple  panicles  8  to  12  cm.  long. — Moist  thick- 
ets and  low  woods,  usually  along  streams,  Maine  and  Ontario  to 
South  Dakota,  southward  to  Florida,  and  Texas.  May-October. 
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Fig.  78.  HomalooenchruB  monandrus  (Sw.)  Britton  {Leersia 
monandra  Sw.);  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2:  179.  Slbndbb  Cdt- 
GRASS. — A  slender,  sparingly  branched  grass  with  somewhat  wiry- 
calms  3  to  6  dm.  high,  and  usually  glaucous  leayes. — Keys  of 
south  Florida  (in  coral  soil)  and  in  southern  Texas,  [Mexico, 
West  Indies,  and  South  America.]  February-May. 
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Fig.  79.  PhalariB  amethyBtina  Trln. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 : 
183.  PUBPLB  Canaby-gbass. — A  stout  annnal  4  to  9  dm.  high, 
with  broad,  flat  leaves,  and  ovoid  or  oblong,  densely-flowered  ter- 
miual  panicles. — Oregon  to  California  and  sonthward  to  Chile. 
June. 
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Fig.  80.  Phalaris  caroUniana  Walt.  (P.  intermedia  Bosc). 
SouTHBKN  .Canary-grass. — A  comparatively  slender  species  3  to 
6  dm.  highi  ■with  rather  short,  flat  leaves,  and  ovoid,  densely  flow- 
ered, capitate  panicles  2  to  5  cm.  long. — River  bottoms  and  wet 
places,  South  Carolina  to  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Oregon.  April, 
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Fig.  81.  Pbalaris  angusta  Kees  (P.  intermedia  angusta  Chapm.). 
Califorxia  Timothy. — A  stout  grass  6  to  14  dm.  high,  with  nar- 
row, densely  flowered,  spike-like  panicles  6  to  12  cm.  long. — lu 
wet  places,  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  to  southern  California. 
[South  America.]  May.  Cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
Southern  States. 
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Fig.  82.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum  L.  Swbkt  Vernal- 
grass. — A  Bweet-scented  grass,  with  slender,  erect,  tufted  cnlms, 
flat  leaf-blades  and  narrow,  spike-like  terminal  panicles. — ^Abun- 
dantly naturalized  in  lawns,  fields,  and  waysides  from  Newfound- 
land and  Ontario  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  [Europe, 
northwestern  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.]  May-September. 
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Fig.  83.  Savastana  odorata  (L.)  Scribn.  (Hierochloe  iorealis 
R.  &S.).  Vanilla-grass. — A  slender, sweet-scented, stoloniferons 
perennial  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  short  culm-leaves  and  brownish, 
open  panicles.  The  flat  leaves  of  the  sterile  shoots  are  1  to  3  dm. 
long. — Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick  to  soathern  New  York, 
west  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa ;  in  the  Eockies  from  British  America 
south  to  Arizona  and  Mexico;  Alaska  southward  in  the  mountains 
to  Oregon.  [Cooler  temperate  regions  and  high  mountains  of 
both  hemispheres.]  April-August. 
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Fig.  84.  Savastana  macrophylla  (Thurb.)  (Hierochloe  macro- 
phylla  Thurb.);  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2:187.  Labgk-leated 
Vanilla-grass. — A  rather  stout,  native  perennial  6  to  10  dm. 
high,  with  long  and  broad  leaves  and  loosely  flowered  panicles, 
usually  about  4  inches  long. — Coniferous  woods,  California  and 
Oregon.   ,  "^arch-May. 
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Fig.  85.  Aristida  stricta  Michx.  Wibe-gra88. — A  rigid,  erect 
wiry  perennial  6  to  12  dm.  high,  'with  narrow,  involute  leaves  and 
strict,  spike-like  panicles  about  30  cm.  long. — Dry  pine  barrens 
near  the  coast,  Virginia  (?)  and  North  Carolina  to  Mississippi,  often 
covering  extensive  tracts  and  forming  the  bulk  of  the  pasturage. 
July-October. 
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Fig.  86.  Arlstida  palustris  (Chapm.)  Vasey  {A.  virgata  palus- 
iris  Chapm.).  Swamp  Poverty-grass.— An  upright,  rigid  peren- 
nial 6  to  15  dm.  high,  -with  long,  narrow  leaves,  and  slender, 
interrupted,  spicate  panicles  30  to  70  cm.  long. — Moist  places  near 
the  coast  in  the  pine  barrens,  Sonth  Carolina  to  Texas.  [Cnba.] 
Angnst-October. 
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Pie.  87.  Aristida  goasypina  Bo8c  {A.  lanata  Poir.).  Woolt 
PovKKTY-GRASS. — A  rather  stout  perennial,  yrith  simple  stems 
6  to  12  dm.  high,  and  narrow  panicles  30  to  60  cm.  long.  Lower 
sheaths  usually  ■wooly. — Dry  pine  barrens,  mostly  near  the  coast, 
Delaware  to  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  September-November. 
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Fig.  88.  Aiistida  tuberouloaa  Nntt.  Long-awned  Povekty- 
GKA8S. — A  rigid,  much-branched  perennial  3  to  4.5  dm.  high,  with 
nearly  simple  panicles  10  to  18  cm.  long.  The  widely  spread- 
ing, nearly  equal  awns  3  to  4  cm.  long. — Dry,  sandy  soil,  near 
the  coast,  Massachusetts  to  Mississippi ;  also  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota.  August-October. 
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Fig.  89.  StdpasparteaTrin,  Pokctjpine-gkass.— A8totit,ere<t 
perennial,  with  simple  culms  6  to  10  dm.  bigh,  long,  narrow  leavt* 
and  few-flowered  panicles.  The  strong,  twisted  awns  are  8  to  15 
cm.  long,  and  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  glume  is  a  long,  pointed, 
and  bearded  callus. — Prairies,  IlUnois  to  Colorado,  north  to  Mani- 
toba and  British  Columbia.  June-August. 
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Fig.  90.  Stipa  kingil  Boland.  (Oryzopsis  Icingii  Beal,  Grasses  N. 
Am.,  2  :  229).— A  slender,  erect,  csespitose  perennial  2  to  4  dm. 
high,  with  involute,  filiform  leaves  and  contracted  panicles  8  to 
12  cm.  long.   Awns  scabrous. — California  and  (?)  Nevada. 
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Fig.  91.  Stipa  mongolica  Trin. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  227 
(aula  Oryzopsie). — A  slender,  densely  tufted  perennial  about  3  dm. 
high,  with  short,  setaceous  leaves  and  loosely  few-flowered  pan- 
icles.  Awns  plumose. — Mountains  of  Colorado.    [Eastern  Asia.] 
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Fig.  92.  Oryzopsis  melauocarpa  Muhl.  Black  Mountain 
EiOK. — A  rather  stout,  long-  and  broad-leafed  perennial  3  to  9 dm. 
high,  with  narrow,  simple  jianicles  of  a  few,  large  spikelets. — Open 
rocky  woods,  sometimes  on  cliffs,  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota.  July-September. 
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Fig.  93.  Oryzopais  aapeiifolia  Michx.  White  Mountain 
Rice. — A  slender  perennial  1.5 to  5  dm.  high,  witli  narrow,  simple 
panicles  6  to  10  cm.  long.  The  basal  leaves,  which  are  5  to  7  mm. 
wide,  often  overtop  the  culm. — Woods,  Newfoundland,  Massachu. 
setts  and  New  Jersey,  to  Minnesota  and  British  Columbia,  and 
southward  in  the  Kockies  to  New  Mexico.  April-July. 
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Fig.  94.  Oryzopsls  fimbriata  (HBK.)  Hemsl. ;  Beal,  Grasses 
N.  Am.,  2 :  231. — A,  slender,  tufted  perennial  5  to  8  dm.  high,  with 
very  narrow,  involute  leaves  and  loosely  flowered  panicles  10  to 
13  cm.  long. — ^In  canyons  and  under  limestone  cliffs,  monntains  of 
western  Texas  to  California.  [Mexico  and  Lower  California.] 
July-September. 
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■  Fig.  95.  Oryzopsis  ezigua  Thuib. ;  Beal,  Grasses  K.  Am.,  2 : 
227.  Little  Mountain  Bice. — slender  native  perennial  1.6  to 
3  dm.  high,  with  filiform  leaves,  and  narrow,  simple,  few-flowered 
panicles  2  to  5  cm.  long. — Among  rocks  in  canyons  and  on  monn- 
tain  tops,  Montana  and  Wyoming  to  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. Jnne-Angnst. 
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Fig.  96.  Oryzopsis  micrantha  (Trin.  &  Knpr.)  Thurb.  Smaix- 
riiOWKKBD  MotjXTAiN  BiCE. — Blender,  erect  perennial,  usually 
about  6  dm.  high,  witli  narrow  leaves  and  small-flowered,  open 
panicles  8  to  16  cm.  long. — Woods,  river  bluffs,  and  mountain 
sides.  South  Dakota  to  Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  June-August. 


Fig.  97.  Eriocoma  cuspidata  Nutt.  {Stipa  mm Jranaceo  Pnrsh, 
notLinn.;  OryzopaismembranaeeaV.).  Indian  Millet. — ^Anative 
perennial,  growing  in  bunches  3  to  7  dm.  Jiigh,  with^narrow, 
involute  leaves  and  peculiarly  branched,  diCfuse  panicles  12  to  15 
cm.  long. — Grassy  slopes,  dry  hillsides,  sandy  river  banks,  about 
springs  in  deserts,  in  cultivated  fields,  etc.,  South  Dakota  to  New 
Mexico,  California,  and  British  Columbia.  [Mexico.]  May-Sep- 
tember. 
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Fig.  98.  Militim  effusum  L.  Wild  Millet.— A  pale-green 
perennial,  with  simple  culms  6  to  14  dm.  high,  broad,  flat,  spread- 
ing leaves  and  diffuse  panicles  15  to  18  cm.  long. — Woods  and 
ravines,  Cape  Breton  Island  to  vrestem  Ontario,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota.    [Europe,  Asia.]    June,  July. 
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Fig.  99.  Muhlenbergia  diffusa  Schreb.  Nimblb  Wiix.. — A.I0W, 
slender  perennial,  with  aBcending,  mnch-branched  wiry  culms  3  to 
6  dm.  long,  flat  leaf-blades  and  narrow,  rather  densely  flowered 
panicles. — In  shade  in  thickets,  borders  of  woods,  waste  ground 
about  dwellings,  etc  ,  Maine  and  Ontario  to  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Texas,  and  Florida.  [Mexico  ( ? )  ]  August-vJanuary  (in  Louisiana) . 
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Fig.  100.  Mulilenbergia  mezicana  (L.)  Trin.  Mexican  Drop- 
seed. — An  upright  or  ascending,  usually  much-branched  perennial 
3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  a  scaly,  creeping  rootstock,  numerous,  flat 
leaf  blades  and  contracted,  densely  flowered  panicles. — Sandy  or 
rocky  hanks  of  streams  and  low  thickets.  New  Brunswick  and 
Ontario  to  North  Carolina,  Indian  Territory,  and  South  Dakota. 
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Fig.  101.  Muhlenbergia  tenuiflora  (Willd.)  B.'  S.  "P;  {M:  leilVde- 
wofii  Trin.).  Slender-plowered  Deopseed. — An  erect,  simple 
or  sparingly  branched  pereTinial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  creieplng, 
scaly  rootstocks,  flat  leaf  blades  and  rather  few-flowered,  linear 
panicles. — Kocky  woods,  Massacliusetts  to  Ontario,  Minnesota/ 
Texas,  Alabama,  and  Virginia.   August,  September. 
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Fig.  102.  Muhlenbergia  sylvatica  Torr.  Woodland  Drop- 
seed. — A  perennial,  nsaall;  much-branched  grass  6  to  9  dm.  high, 
with  strong,  scaly  rootstocks,  flat  leaves  and  narrow,  densely 
flowered  panicles  5  to  15  cm.  long. — In  rocky  woods,  and  wooded 
banks  of  streams.  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  to  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota.  August-October. 
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Fig.  103.  Muhlenbergia  racemosa  (Michx.)  B.  S.  P.;  Britton 
and  Brown  111.  Fl.,  1 :  143  (i/.  glomeraia  Trin.).  Wild  Timothy. — 
A  rather  stont,  upright  perennial,  mth  very  tongli  and  densely 
scaly  rootstocks,  nearly  simple  calms  6  to  9  dm.  liigh,  and  densely 
flowered,  narrow  panicles  5  to  10  cm.  long. — Moist  meadows  and 
low  grounds,  Newfoundland  to  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Arizona, 
and  British  Columbia.  June-September. 
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Fig.  104.  MuhlenbergiapiingleiScribn. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  :  257. — ^An  erect,  densely  ceespitose,  wiry  perennial,  witli  simple 
culms  3  to  4  dm.  high,  involute-filiform  leaves  and  slender,  con- 
tracted, often  purplish  panicles  6  to  10  cm.  long. — Canyons,  basins, 
and  shaded  ledges,  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
[Mexico.]  May-September.   
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Fig.  105.  MuUenbergia  porteri  Scribn.  in  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  :  259  {M.  texana  Thnrb.  not  Buckley). — A  mucli-branched  native 
perennial,  -witli  slender,  somewhat  wiry  stems  3  to  6  dm.  long, 
rather  short,  harrow  leaves,  and  diffuse  panicles.  Yalnahle  for 
grazing  and  for  hay. — Dry  mesas  and  table-lands,  Texas  to  Ari- 
zona, Kevada,  and  California.    [Mexico.]   Angust,  September. 
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Fig.  106.  Muhlenbergia  gracillima  Torr. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2 :  261. — A  densely  tufted  perennial,  with  slender  culms  2  to  4  dm. 
high,  numerous  involute  basal  leaves  and  open  capillary  pani- 
cles 10  to  15  cm.  long. — Dry  plains,  Kansas  to  Colorado,  Texas,  and 
Arizona.  July-October. 
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Fig.  107.  Mublenbergia  puBgens  Thnrb. ;  Britton  and  Brown, 
111.  Fl.,  1 :  146. — A  rigid,  native  perennial  3  to  4.5  dm.  high, 
with  firm,  Bharp-pointed  leaves  and  open  panicles  abont  15  cm. 
long. — Dry  soil,  sand  hills  and  plains,  Kebiaska  to  Utah,  Texas 
and  Arizona.  Jnly-October. 
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Fig.  108.  Muhlenbergia  flUoulmis  Vasey ;  Contrib.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Herb.  1 :  267;  Beal,Grasse8 N.  Am.,  2  :  250.  THBBAD-LiKBMnHLEN- 
BERGIA. — A  low,  tufted  peiennial  'with  fllifoim  scape-like  onlms  1.5 
to  3.5  dm.  high,  setaceous  radical  leaves  and  narrow,  spike-like 
panicles  2  to  5  cm.  long. — Sandy  soil,  Ute  Pass,  El  Paao  County, 
in  moist  prairies  at  Como,  Park  County,  and  on  the  mesas  at  Twin 
Lakes,  Lake  County,  Colorado ;  alt.  2,000  to  3,000  m.  July-Sep- 
tember. 
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Fig.  109.  MuUenbergia  BChafiheii  Foarn ;  Beal,  Glasses  TS. 
A.m.,  2  :  239. — A  low,  csespltose,  branching  annual  2  to  10  cm. 
high,  with  short  leaves  and  simple,  spike-like  panicles.  Awn  of 
the  flowering  glnme  1  to  7  lines  long. — "  Dry,  gravelly  patches  of 
thin  soil,"  mountains  of  Arizona  and  Ifew  Mexico.  [Mexioo.] 
September. 
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Fig.  110.  Mublenbergia  virescens  (HBK.)  Trin.;  Beal,  Grasses 
N.  Am.,  2  :  242. — A  rather  sleuder,  erect  perennial  about  6  dm. 
high,  •with  long,  narrow  leaves  and  a  strict,  pale-green  or  straw- 
colored  panicle  about  15  cm.  long. — At  an  altitude  of  1,800  to 
2,400  m.  on  the  monntains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  [Mexico.  J 
May,  June. 
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Fig.  111.  Muhlenbergla  gracilis  Trin. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  :  242. — A  slender,  but  rather  rigid,  densely  csespitose  perennial 
1.5  to  6  dm.  high,  with  narrow,  involute  leaves,  and  contracted 
panicles  8  to  15  cm.  long. — Ascending  to  2,700  m.  or  more,  Texas 
to  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  [Mexico.]  June-September. 
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Fig.  112.  Brachyelytrum  erectum  (Schreb.)  Beany.  (B,  arU- 
tatum  E.  &  S.).  Beabded  Suort-huse. — ^Apereniiial>  with  simple 
cnlms  3  to  9  dm.  high,  fiat,  spreading  leaf  blades  and  few-flowered, 
simple,  terminal  panicles. — Open,  rocky  woods,  Newfonndland  to 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota  and  Ontario. 
May-August. 


Fig.  113.  Heleocbloa  schcenoides  (L.)  Host  (Phleum  sohom- 
qidet  L. ;  Cri/psis  sohcenoidea  Lam.).  Edsh-likb  TmoTHy. — A 
diffusely  branching  osespitose  annual  1  to  3  dm.  high,  with  In? 
flated  sheaths,  rather  short,  spreading  leaves,  and  densely  flow- 
ered ovate,  or  oblong,  spite-like  panicles. — ^Waste  ground  about 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  sparingly  naturalized, 
[Europe  and  Asia.]    July,  August. 
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Fig.  114.  Phleum  pratense  L.  Timothy. — A  perennial  with 
erect,  simple  culms  3  to  12  dm.  high  and  dense,  cylindrical,  spike- 
like  panicles  2.5  to  10  cm.  long. — Widely  cultivated  and  completely 
naturalized  in  fields,  waysides,  and  waste  ground  throughout  the 
United  States  and  British  America.  [Europe  and  Asia.]  June- 
August. 
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Fig.  115.  AlopecurUB  geniculatus  L.  Floating  Foxtail. — A 
slender  perennial,  with  culms  decumbent  and  branched  at  base, 
then  erect  or  ascending,  1.5  to  6  dm.  high,  flat,  spreading  leaves 
and  dense,  spike-like,  slender  panicles  2.5  to  7.5  cm.  long. — Wet 
meadows,  banks  of  streams  and  ditches  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  from  Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia.  [Europe  and 
Asia.]  April-September. 
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Fig.  116.  Alopecunis  prateusls  L.  Mbadow  Foxtail. — An 
erect,  smooth  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  short,  creeping  root- 
stocks,  flat,  spreading  leaf  blades,  and  dense,  cylindrical,  spike- 
like panicles  5  to  10  cm.  long. — ^Naturalized  in  fields  and  Ineadowa, 
Labrador  to  southern  New  York,  Ohio  and  Michigan ;  also  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  California.    [Surope,  Asia,  and  Africa.]    June,  July. 
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Fio.  117.  AlopecurusoccidentallBScTibn.(^.^ra<«n8{«a2pe8fr(« 
A.  Gray).  Mountain  Foxtail. — An  erect,  rather  slender  grass 
6  to  9  dm.  high,  -with  shorter  and  thicker  heads  than  those  of 
Meadow  Foxtail. — Wet  meadows  and  banks  of  streams,  high  monn- 
tains  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  June-Septem- 
ber.  A  valuable  hay  grass. 


Fig.  118.  Phippsia  algida  (Soland.)  R.  Br.;  Britton  and 
Brown,  111.  Fl.,  1 ;  150.  Phippsia. — A  low,  tufted,  glabrous  peren- 
nial 2  to  10  cm.  high,  with  narrow,  soft,  and  flat  leaves  and  con- 
tacted, simi^Ie  panicles. — Arctic  North  America  and  on  the  highest 
Qiountain  peaks  of  Colorado.  [Greenland,  arctic  Europe,  and 
Asia.]   July,  August. 
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Fig.  119.  Sporobolus  asper  (Michx.)  Kunth  (AgrMis  asper 
Miohx.).  Pbaibie-gbass. — A  rather  slender  perennial  3  to  9  dm. 
Mgh,  with  usually  long,  involute-filiform  leaf  blades  and  con- 
tracted, linear  panicles  5  to  15  cm.  long. — In  dry,  sandy  soil, 
open  woods  and  glades,  Long  Island  to  Florida,  west  to  Texas, 
Missouri,  and  Illinois.  August-October.  Avoided  by  stock  ex- 
cepting when  young. 
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Pig.  120.  SporoboluB  longifolius  (Torr.)  Wood;  Britton  and 
Brown,  111.  Fl.,  1 : 151.  Long-leafed  Sporobolus. — A  stout  per- 
ennial 3.5  to  10  dm.  high,  with  very  long,  attenuate-pointed 
leaves,  and  strict,  spike-like  panicles  3  to  10  inches  long,  which 
are  more  or  less  included  in  the  inflated  leaf  sheaths. — Dry,  sandy 
soil,  Maine  to  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota  and  Utah,  south  to 
Texas  and  Florida.  August-October. 
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Fio.  121.  Sporobolus  heterolepis  A.  Gray.  Stboitg-scented 
Spdrobolus.— A  rather  stout,  somewhat  -wiry,  csBspitoae  peren- 
nltil  6  to  9  dm.  high,  with  very  long  basal  leaves  and  loose,  open 
panicles. — In  dry  soil,  prairies,  etc.,  Connecticut  to  Quebec,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  thence  south  to  Texas  and  north  to 
Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan.    Angnst,  September. 
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Fig.  122.  Sporobolus  interruptus  Vasey ;  Beal,  Grasses  K. 
Aiu.,  2  :  286. — A  rather  stont,  erect  pereimial  with  simple  calms 
ahout  4  dm.  high,  flat  leaves  and  narrow  bnt  loosely  flowered 
panicles  10  to  18  cm.  long. — In  forests,  mountains  of  Arizona. 
Angust,  September. 
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Fig.  123.  Sporobolus  floiidanus  Chapm. — A  rather  stout,  erect 
perenfiial  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with  long,  narrow  leaves  and  diffuse 
panicles2.5to5cm.long.  Pedicels  capillary ;  spikelets  purplish. — 
Moist  pine  barrens  near  the  coast,  Korth  Carolina  to  western 
Florida.  July-September. 
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Fig.  125.  Sporobolua  compressus  (Torr.)  Kiinth.  (Agrostia  oom- 
pressa  Torr.).  Flat-stemmed  Spokobolus. — A  osespitose  peren- 
nial, with  short,  scaly  rootstocks,  flattened  culms  3  to  6  dm.  high, 
rather  long,  conduplicate  leaves  and  open,  capillary  panicles  10  to 
30  cm.  long. — In  bogs  and  pine  barrens.  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey.    September,  October. 
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Fig.  126.  Sporobolus  iudicus  (L.)  K.  Br.  Smut-grass.— A 
tnfted,  wiry,  erect  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  simple  culms 
and  narrow,  densely  flowered,  spike-like  panicles  10  to  30  cm. 
long. — Abundantly  naturalized  in  waste  ground,  waysides,  fields, 
and  pastures.  Virginia  and  Tennessee  to  Florida,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
and  California;  occasional  in  the  Eastern  cities.  [Native  or  nat- 
uralized in  all  tropical  countries.]  March-September. 
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Fig.  127.  SporobolusairoidesTorr.  Fine-top  Salt-gkass. — 
Astont,  coarse,  and  rigid  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  long,  nar- 
row leaves  and  open,  spreading  panicles  of  many  small  spikelets. — 
Moist  or  dry,  nsaally  saline  or  allialine  soil  in  deserts,  prairies, 
along  streams,  in  meadows,  etc.,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  Idaho, 
California,  Texas,  and  Arizona.  [Mexico  and  Lower  California.] 
July-September. 
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Fig.  128.  Sporobolus  argutus  (Nees)  Kunth  ( Vilfa  arguta 
Nees.);  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2:  301. — A  csespitose  perennial  2  to 

4  dm.  high,  with  flat  leaves  and  open  (at  first  strict)  panicles  3  to 

5  cm.  long. — "Sand  dunes  and  sandy  flats  near  river  tanks," 
Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Texas  and  western  Lonisiana,  also  in 
southern  Florida.    [Mexico  and  West  Indies.]  May-September. 
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Fig.  129.  Sporobolus  confusus  (Foum.)  Vasey;  Beal,  Grasses 
N.  Am.,  2  :  294. — A  slender,  branching,  tufted  annual  0.8  to  2  dm. 
high,  with  loose  sheaths,  flat  leaves,  and  capillary,  ovoid  or  oblong 
panicles  8  to  15  cm.  long.— Sandy  banks  of  streams,  moist  places 
in  sandy  plains,  canyons,  etc.,  Texas  to  California,  and  in  Colo- 
rado and  Montana.    [Mexico.]  July-September. 
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Fig.  130.  EplcanipesrigenB(Boland.');  Benth.;  Beal, Grasses K. 
Am.,  2  :  —  ( Cinna  macroura  Thurb.  not  Kunth ;  YHfa  ngetia  Boland. 
not  Trin.).  Debk-grass. — A  stout,  erect  perennial,  with  rigid, 
wiry  culms  9  to  12  dm.  high;  long,  narrow  leaves  and  very  long, 
narrow,  and  densely  flowered  spike-like  panicles. — In  the  foot- 
hills, Texas  to  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. [Mexico.]  July-November.  A  bunch-grass  of  some 
agricultural  value. 
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Fig.  131.  Epicampes  ligulata  Scribn.  sp.  nov. — A  stout,  rigid 
perennial  6  to  12  dm.  higii,  with  narrow,  very  Boabrous  leaves  and 
strict,  rather  densely  flowered  panicles  20  to  40  cm.  long.  Leaves 
long-attenuate  pointed,  rigid,  and  subinvolute  at  the  base,  where 
they  are  much  narrower  than  the  rigid  ligule,  which  is  10  to  30  mm. 
long.  Spikelets  dark  purple,  glumes  snbeqnal. — Cool  slopes  and 
canyons,  mountains  of  Kew  Mexico  and  Arizona.  [Mexico.]  Au- 
gust, September. 
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Fig.  132.  Polypogon  monspeliensis  (L.)  Deaf.  Beard- 
grass. — A  smooth  annual  from  a  few  centimeters  to  6  to  9  dm. 
high,  with  awued  l-flowered  spikelcts  crowded  in  dense  spike- 
like panicles. — In  fields  and  waste  places,  sparingly  naturalized 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Xew  Hampshire  to  South  Carolina; 
abundantly  on  the  Pacific  Slope  from  California  to  Vancouver 
Island,  and  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Colorado.  [Europe  and 
Asia.]  April-October. 
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Fig.  133.  Limnodia  arkansana  (Nutt.);  Dewey  in  Contrib. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Herb.,  2:  518  {Greenia  arkaniana  Nutt.;  Thurberia 
arkansana  Benth.). — A  slender  annual  2  to  6  dm.  high,  more  or  less 
geniculate  at  the  lower  nodea,  with  soft,  flat  leaves  and  narrow, 
loosely  flowered  panicles  8  to  18  cm.  long.  Outer  glumes  sca- 
brous or  pilose.— Shell  banks,  woods,  etc.,  western  Florida  to 
Aikansas  and  southern  Texas.  April-.Tune. 


Fig.  134.  Cinna  arundinacea  L.  Indian  Bekd.— A  tall,  leafy 
grass  9  to  21  dm.  high,  with  simple  culms,  flat  leaf  blades,  and 
ample  terminal  panicles. — Shaded  swamps,  banks  of  streams  and 
low  thickets,  Newfoundland  to  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Texas, 
South  Dakota,  and  the  Northwest  Territory.  May-September. 
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Fig.  135.  AgrostiB  humilis  Yasej'  (A.  vatians  Trin.  f  not  Thuill.). 
— A  dwarf,  slendei  perennial 6  to  12  cm.  high,  with  short,  flat  leaves 
and  contracted,  parpllsh  panicles  2  to  3  cm.  long. — Moist  meadows, 
or  mossy  and  springy  places,  at  2,100  to  3,000  m.  altitude  on  the 
mountains  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Washingfton,  Oregon,  and  Mon- 
tana.  August,  September. 
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Fig.  136.  Agrostia  coarctata  Ehrh.  {Stolonifera  coarctata 
Eeichb). — A  creeping  perennial  with  slender  culms,  the  upright 
branches  about  3  dm.  high,  short,  flat  leaves  and  narrow,  rather 
densely  flowered  panicles  5  to  10  cm.  long. — Damp  soil  and  sands 
along  the  coast,  Newfoundland  to  New  Jersey.  [Europe.]  July- 
October.  A  iine-leafed,  excellent  turf-forming  species,  valuable 
for  lawns. 
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Fig.  137.  Agrostis  denaifloraVasey;  Contrib.  U.  S.  Nat.  Herb., 
3  :  72  (1892) ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  326.  Densely-flowered 
Bent.— A  rather  stoat,  ciespitose  perennial  1.5  to  4.5  dm.  high, 
with  short  and  comparatively  broad  leaves  and  densely,  many- 
flowered,  almost  spike  like  panicles  3  to  8  cm.  long. — Oregon  and 
California,  along  the  coast,  apparently  rare.    July,  Angnst. 
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Fig.  138.  Agrostis  pilnglei  Scribn.  sp.  nov. — A  strongly  stolo- 
niferons  grass,  with  rather  slender,  upright  or  ascending  culms  3 
to  6  dm.  high,  narrow  and  rather  rigid  flat  leaves,  and  loosely 
flowered,  narrow  panicles  5  to  15  cm.  long.  Flowering  glumes 
much  shorter  than  the  acuminate  outer  ones,  and  remarkable  for 
the  long  hairs  on  the  callus. — Plains,  Mendocino  County,  Cal- 
ifornia (Pringle),  and  northward  to  Oregon  ( t).  August. 
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Fig.  139.  Agrostia  diegoenais  Vasey  (A.  foliosa  Vasey) ;  Beal, 
Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  328. — A  strong- growing,  leafy  perennial  6  to 
10  dm.  high,  from  creeping  rootstocks,  with  pale-green,  narrow, 
and  many-flowered  panicles  15  to  20  cm.  long.  Spikelets  2  to  3  mm. 
long;  flowering  glume  short-awned  or  awnless ;  palea  wanting. — 
Mountains  of  southern  California  to  Washington.  Hay-August. 
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Fig.  140.  AgTostis  elllottlaDa  Schnlt.  (A.  arachnoides  EIL). 
Spider  Bent-grass. — A  low,  branching  annual,  rarely  exceeding 
3  dm.  high,  with  narrow,  fiat  leaves  and  diffuse,  capillary  panicles. 
The  flowering  glume  bears  a  long  and  very  slender  awn. — Dry 
hillsides  and  old  fields,  South  Carolina  to  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
south  to  Florida  and  Texas.   April,  May. 
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Fig.  141.  G-astildinm  lendigerum  (L.)  Gaudin.  (ff,  australe 
Beanv. ;  Milium  lendigerum  Linn.).  Nit-grass. — A  smooth  annual 
1.5  to  6  dm.  high,  with  flat  leaves  and  a  strict,  spike-like  panicle  6 
to  12  cm.  long;  cnltivated  for  ornament. — Hills,  naturalized,  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon;  also  in  Texas,  [Southern  Europe.]  June, 
July. 
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Fig.  142.  Calamagrostis  crasalglumis  Thurb.;  Beal,  Grasses 
N.  Am.,  2  :  353  (as  a  var.  of  C.  neglecta). — A  rigid,  erect  perennial 
1.5  to  4  dm.  high,  ftom  creeping  rootstocks,  with  long  hasal  leaves 
and  dense,  oblong,  spike-like  panicles  4  to  6  cm.  long. — Wet  ground 
and  gravelly  lake  shores,  California  to  Vancouver  Island.  July, 
August. 
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Fig.  143.  Calamagrostis  breviseta  (A..  Gray)  Soribn.;  Britton 
and  Brown  111.  FX.,  1:  164  (C.  pieTceringii  A.  Gray).  Short- 
AWNED  Ebed-grass. — A  Blender  perennial  3  to  5  dm.  high,  with 
flat  leaves  and  narrow  or  subpyramidal,  rather  densely  flowered 
purplish  panicles  8  to  12  cm.  long. — Moist  ground,  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton  Island,  and  Labrador  to  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  Massachusetts.  July,  August. 
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Fig.  144.  Calamagrostis  descbampsioides  Triu. ;  Beal,  Grasses 
N.  Am.,  2 :  339. — A  slender  perennial  with  culms  1.5  to  3  dm.  high, 
from  creeping  rootstocks,  with  narrow  leaves  3  to  7  cm.  long  and 
open,  pyramidal  panicles  4  to  8  cm.  long. — Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska, 
southward  to  California.    [Kamchatka.]  August. 
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Fig.  145.  Calamagrostis  aleutica  Trin. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  :  346. — A  stout,  erect  perennial  6  to  15  dm.  high,  with  long  and 
rather  stiff,  flat  leaves  and  densely  many-flowered,  narrow  pani- 
cles 15  to  30  cm.  long. — Along  the  seashore,  in  rocky  or  marshy 
places,  Alaska  and  Unalaska  to  California.  Jane-September. 
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Fig.  146.  Calamagrostis  tweedyi  Scribn. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N. 
Am.,  2  :  348. — A  stout  perennial  7  to  10  dm,  high,  with  ratlier 
broad,  flat  leaves  and  densely  flowered,  spike-like  panicles  8  to 
12  cm.  long. — Cascade  Mountains,  Wasbington. 
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Fig.  147.  CalamagTostis  bolanderi  Thuib. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N. 
Am.,  2  :  352. — A  stout  perennial  6  to  15  dm.  high,  witli  flat  leaves 
10  to  30  cm.  long  and  expanded,  daik-purple  panicles  8  to  2t)  cm. 
long. — Moist  woodlands,  northwestern  California.  Angtist. 
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Fig.  148.  Caleunagrostis  howeUii  Vasey ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  :  339. — A  densely  ca?spitoBe,  erect,  leafy  perennial  2.5  to  5  dm. 
high,  with  long  and  narrow  basal  leaves  and  open  panicles  8  to  15 
cm.  long.  Spikelets  long-awned. — High  mountains,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Jnne-August. 
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Fig.  149.  Ammophila  arenaiia  (L.)  Lisk  (A.  arundinaeea  Host.). 
Beach-grabs,  Marram-grass. — A  coarse,  erect  perennia],  with 
creeping  rootstocks,  rigid  culms  6  to  12  dm.  high,  long  leaves,  and 
narrow,  densely  flowered,  spike-like  terminal  panicles  12  to  26  cm. 
long. — Sandy  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  from  New  Brunswick  south 
to  Virginia,  and  shores  ,  of  the  Great  Lakes.  [Europe.]  July- 
October. 
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Fig.  150.  Calamovilfa  brevipilis  (Torr.)  Scribn.  (Arundo  brevi- 
pilis  Torr.).  Short-haired  Rekd-grass. — A  rather  slender, 
smooth  perennial  9  to  12  dm.  high,  with  very  narrow  leaves  and 
open  panicles  8  to  24  cm.  long. — Sandy  swampa  in  the  pine  bar- 
rens of  New  Jersey.   August,  September. 
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Fig.  151.  Holcus  lanatus  L.  Velvet  Grass. — A  perennial  3 
to  6  dm.  high,  with  creeping  rootstoeks,  flat  leaves,  and  open 
panicles  5  to  8  cm.  long;  usually  densely  pubescent  all  over  with 
soft,  whitish'  hairs.— Introduced  into  this  country  from  Europe 
with  other  grasses  and  now  widely  distributed.  May-August. 
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Fig.  152.  Aira  oaryophyllea  L.  Silvery  Hair-grass.— A 
slender,  tufted  annual  1  to  3  dm.  high,  with  short  leaves  and 
small-flowered,  open  panicles  2  to  8  cm.  long. — In  sandy  waste 
places,  Massachnsetts  to  Yirginia;  also  on  the  Pacific  Coaat.  In- 
troduced from  Enrope.  May-August. 
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Fig.  153.  Aira  praecozL.  Early  Wild  Oat-orass. — tufted, 
erect  or  ascending  annual  2  to  12  cm.  high,  with  a  contracted 
panicle  1  to  2  cm.  long. — Introduced  and  sparingly  distributed  in 
the  Middle  States  near  the  coast,  growing  in  sandy  soil.  Also  on 
Vancouver  Island.    [Europe.]  May-July. 
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Fig.  154.  Deschampsia  holciformis  Presl. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N. 
Am.,  2  :  370.  California^  Hair-grass. — A  stont,  erect  perennial 
6  to  15  dm.  high,  with  long  and  rather  rigid  basal  leaves  and 
densely  flowered,  more  or  less  interrupted  panicles  12  to  24  cm. 
long. — Moist  meadows,  California  near  the  coast.  April. 
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Fig.  155.  Deschampsia  flezuosa  (L.)  Trin.  Tufted  Haib- 
ORASs. — A  slender,  erect  perennial  about  6  dm.  high,  with  involute- 
setaceous,  radical  leaves  and  diffuse  panicles. — Labrador  south- 
-vrard  along  the  mountains  to  Korth  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and 
west-ward  from  New  York  to  Wisconsin.  [Greenland  and  Europe.] 
May-August. 
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Fig.  156.  Deschampsia  elongata  (Hook.)  Munro;  Beal, 
Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 :  371.  Slendkk  Hair-grass. — A  slender  peren- 
nial 3  to  12  dm.  bigh,  with  narrow  panicles  15  to  38  cm.  long. — 
Montana  to  British  Colnmbia  and  southward  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
to  Mexico.  May-Angnst. 
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FlCr.  157.  Deachampsia  calycina  Presl  (Aira  danthonu>ide» 
Trin.).  Oat-likk  Hair-GKASS. — Arather slender,  erect,  ceespitose 
grass  from  1  to  7  dm.  high,  with  more  or  less  spreading  panicles. — 
Native  along  the  Facitio  Slope  from  Canada  to  Califomiai,  east- 
ward to  Utah,  and  southward  through  Mexico  to  Pern.  April- 
July. 
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Fig.  158.  DeschampsiaatroptirptiTea(Wahl.)Scheele.  Moun- 
tain Hair-gkass. — A  slender,  alpine  grass  1.5  to  4  dm.  high,  with 
flat  leaves  and  few-flowered,  nodding  panicles  3  to  12  cm.  long. — 
Labrador,  White  Mountains,  Adiroudacks,  Eocky  Mountains  in 
Colorado,  northward  to  Alaska.  [Northern  Europe  and  Asia.] 
July-September. 
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Fia.  159.  Trtsetum  palnstre  (Miohx.)  Torr.  Marsh  Oat- 
grass. — slender,  loosely  tufted  perennial  6  to  9  dm.  high,  with 
ilat,  soft  leaves  and  loosely  flowered,  nodding,  and  yellowish  green 
panicles. — On  moist  rooks,  along  brooks,  in  wet  meadows,  etc., 
Massachnsetts  to  Illinois,  south  to  Florida  and  Louialana;  British 
Colombia.  April-June. 
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Fig.  160.  Triaetum  subBpicatam  (L.)  Beauv.  (Aira  subspicata 
L.).  Downy  Oat-gba88. — A.  slender,  erect  perennial  1.5  to  4.5 
dm.  tlgh,  with  nsually  downy  cnlms  and  leaves  and  densely 
many-flowered,  spike-like  panicles. — Widely  distributed  in  the 
cooler  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  ranging  in  North 
America  from  Labrador  to  Alaska  and  extending  sonthward  in  the 
Eastern  States  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, and  in  the  West  to  New  Mexico  and  California.  June-Sep- 
tember. 
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Fig.  161.  Trisetum  montanumVasey;  Beal,  Grasses Am.,  2 : 
379.  Rocky  Mountain  Oat-grass. — A  slender,  erect,  or  ascend- 
ing native  grass  3  to  8  dm.  high,  with  narrow,  flat  leaves  and 
many-flowered,  more  or  less  contracted  panicles  8  to  12  cm.  long.— 
Monntaina  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.   Jnly,  Angnst. 
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Fig.  162.  Tilsetum  interruptum  Bnckl. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  :  376,  ander  T.  elongatum.  Slender  Oat-grass. — A  Slender, 
erect  annual  2  to  5  dm.  high,  with  rather  short,  soft  leaves  and 
narrow,  elongated  panicles  4  to  10  cm.  long. — Colorado  to  Texaa, 
Arizona,  and  sonthern  California.  March-May. 
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Fig.  163.  Trisetum  canescens  Buckl. ;  Brewer  and  Wats.,  Bot. 
Calif.,  2  :  296.  Silveky  Oat-grass.— An  erect  perennial  3  to  12 
dm.  high,  with  flat  leaves,  and  more  or  less  densely  flowered  pan- 
icles 12  to  18  cm.  long. — In  dry,  open  ground,  open  woods,  thickets, 
and  wet  meadows,  California  to  British  Columbia,  east  to  Mon- 
tana. May-September. 
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Fig.  164.  Trisetum  cernuvim  Trin. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 : 
379.  Nodding  Oat-grass. — A  slender  perennial  6  to  10  dm.  high, 
with  rather  broad,  flat  leaves  and  loosely  flowered,  nodding  pani- 
cles 12  to  20  cm.  long. — Alaska  to  northern  California  and  east- 
ward to  Idaho.  May-Jnly. 
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Pig.  165.  Avena  ameticana  (Soribn.)  (A.  pratmsis  var.  ameri- 
cona  Scribn. ;  ^i.ftoofceri  Scribn.).  AmbricakOat. — A  rigidly  erect 
perennial  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  narrow,  firm  leaves,  and  con- 
tracted panicles  8  to  12  cm.  long. — Open  thickets  and  prairies, 
Manitoba,  and  in  the  foothills  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  south- 
ward to  Colorado.  Jnne-Augnst. 
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Fig.  166.  Avena  mortoniaua  Scribn. ;  Bot.  Gaz.,  21:133. 
Morton's  Oat-gkass. — A  densely  ceespitose,  erect  perennial  1  to 
2.5  dm.  high,  with  rather  rigid  leaves  and  narrow,  simple  pani- 
cles of  one-  to  two-flowered  spikelets. — At  3,900  to  4,200  m.  alti- 
tude, mountains  of  Colorado.  August. 
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Fig.  167.  Arrhenatherum  elatius  (L.)  Beauv.  {Avena  elatior 
L.).  Taix Oat-grass. — Aloosely tnftedperennial6tol2din. high, 
with  flat  leaves  and  narrow,  loosely  flowered  panicles  15  to  20  cm. 
long. — Introduced  from  Europe  as  a  fodder  grass.  Valuable ;  in 
Europe  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  meadow  grasses.   May,  June. 
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Fig.  168.  Danthonia  spicata  (L.)  Beauv.  (Avena  apicata  L.). 
Wild  Oat-grass. — A  smooth,  blender,  erect  perennial  2.5  to  5  dm. 
high,  with  a  few-flowered,  narrow  panicle  spreading  only  in 
flower. — Common  in  dry,  thin  soils  from  Canada  southward  to 
the  Gnlf  States  and  westward  to  Texas.  May-September. 
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Fig.  170.  Danthonia  sericea  Nutt.  Silky  Oat -grass.— A 
rather  stont,  erect  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  nsually  pubes- 
cent sheaths,  rather  rigid  leaves,  large  spikelets,  and  terminal, 
few-flowered  panicles. — Open  woodlands  in  dry  soil,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey  to  Florida  and  west  to  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama.   May,  June. 
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"Fig.  171.  Capilola  dactylon  (L.)  Knntze  {Panioum  dactylon  L. ; 
Cynodon  dactylonPeis.).  Bbrmcda-grass. — A  creeping  perennial, 
with  upright  or  ascending,  leafy  flowering  branches  1  to  6  dm. 
high.— Widely  dispersed  over  the  tropical  and  warmer  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  in  the  United  States  from  Pennsylvania  south- 
ward to  Florida  and  -westward  to  Texas  and  California.  April- 
October.    (The  name  Gapriola  may  belong  to  Panioam  sanguinale.) 
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Fig.  172.  Spartina  polyatachya  (Michx.)  Ell.  (,Traehynotia 
polystachya).  Salt  Eeed-gka8S. — A  stout,  erect  perennial  12  to 
27  dm.  high,  with  long,  flat  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  twenty 
to  fifty  crowded,  ascending  spikes  5  to  10  cm.  long. — Brackish 
marshes  along  the  coast,  Maine  to  Mississippi.  Jnly-October. 
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Fig.  173.  Spartina  cynosnroides  (L.)  Willd.  Frkshwatkk 
Cord-grass. — A  stout,  erect  grass  6  to  18  dm.  high,  with  un- 
branched,  smooth  culms  from  strong,  scaly,  creeping  rootstocks, 
long,  tough  leaf  blades,  and  five  to  twenty  spikes,  forming  a  ter- 
minal panicle.— River  banks  and  lake  shores,  also  brackish  coast 
marshes,  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  to  Assiuiboia  and  Oregon,  south 
to  New  Jersey,  western  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Colorado.  July- 
Ootoher. 
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Fig.  174.  Spartina  patens  (Ait.)  Mahl.  (Daclylis  patens  Ait.; 
Spartina  juncea  Ell.).  Fox-gkass. — A  rather  slender  and  some- 
what wiry  grass  3  to  6  (rarely  9)  dm.  high,  with  two  to  four  slen- 
der, erect  or  widely  spreading  spikes. — Salt  marshes  and  sandy 
shores  along  the  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida  and  west- 
ward to  Texas.  Jnne-September. 
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•  Fig.  175.  Spartina  gracilis  Trin.  'WBSTBEif  Cord-grass. — A 
comparatively  slender,  perennial  species  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  flat 
leaves,  and  three  to  nine  rather  short,  appressed  spikes. — Mead- 
ows, swamps,  and  river  bottoms,  especially  in  alkaline  soils.  South 
Dakota  to  Kansas,  west  to  British  Columbia,  I^evada,  and  Cali- 
fornia. March-August. 
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Fig.  176.  Spartina  junciformis  Engelm.  &  Gray  (S.  densiflora 
Brongn.  (?);  S.  gouini  Touvn.);  Beal,  Grasses  Am.,  2  :  400. 
EusH-LiKB  Spartina. — A  stout  perennial  6  to  15  dm.  high,  with 
very  long,  narrow  leaves  and  short,  appresaed  spikes,  which  form 
a  cylindrical,  spike-like  inflorescence  10  to  30  cm.  long. — Brack- 
ish marshes  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  Key  West,  Florida  to  Texas. 
[Mexico  and  Chile.  ?J  June-October. 
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Pig.  177.  Spartina  strlcta  maritlina  (Walt.)  Scribn.  {Dactylis 
maritima  Walt.;  Spartina  glabra  Muhl.).  Ckeek  Sedge  or 
Thatch. — An  erect  and  often  stout  salt-marsh  grass  from  6  to  24 
dm.  high,  with  long,  flat  leaves  and  few  to  many,  erect,  appressed 
spikes. — Along  ditches  and  creeks  of  the  salt  marshes,  of  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  July-October. 
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Fig.  178.  Campulosus  aromaticus  (Walt.)  Trin.  (^gilops 
aromatica  Walt.;  Ctenium  americanum  Spreng.).  Toothache- 
grass.— Au  erect  perennial  9  to  12  dm.  high,  from  strong,  lemon- 
scented  and  pungent  rootstocks,  with  narrow  leaves  and  usually 
a  single,  terminal,  curved,  pectinate  spike  4  to  10  cm.  long. — 
Southern  Virginia  to  Florida  and  westward  to  Mississippi.  July, 
Angnst. 
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Fig.  179.  CampulosuB  chapadensis  Trin.  {Ctmium  chapadmse 
Doell). — An  erect  perennial  8  to  12  dm.  high,  with  narrow  leaves 
and  nsaally  single,  terminal,  more  or  leas  curved  spikes.  More 
slender  than  C.  aromatuma,  with  narrower  glumes^  and  more  deli- 
cate and  longer  awns. — Florida,  in  the  "flat  woods"  regions. 
July-Ootober. 
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Fig.  180.  Chloris  glanca  (Chapm.)  Vasey  {Eustaohya  glatica 
C'hapm.);  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  408.  Smooth  Chloris.— A 
strong-growing  perennial,  with  diffusely  spreading  and  ascending 
culms  6  to  12  dm.  long,  bearing  10  to  25  slender  terminal  spikes. 
Culms  and  sheaths  strongly  flattened. — Brackish  marshes  and 
along  the  borders  of  cypress  swamps,  Florida.    July-September. . 
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Fio.  181.  Chloris  neglecta  Nash  in  Ball.  Ton.  Bot.  Club.,  22 : 
423. — A  Tather  stont  perennial  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with  oompressed, 
glabrous  onlms  and  sheaths,  flat  leaves  10  to  36  cm.  long,  and  fonr 
to  six  terminal  spikes  8  to  12  om.  long.  Closely  allied  to  and 
mach  resembling  Ci  floridana. — Low  pine  lands,  Florida.  October. 
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Fig.  182.  Chloiis  petrssa  Sw. ;  Beal,  Orasses  K.  Am.,  2 :  408 
(sub.  C.  swartziana  Doell).  Seaside  Finger-grass. — A  creeping, 
glaucous  perennial  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  obtuse,  fiat  leaves  and 
three  to  eight  slender  spikes  4  to  7  cm.  long. — Southern  Florida 
to  southeastern  Texas.  [West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica.] March-October. 
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Fig.  183.  Chloiis  floridana  (Chapm.)  Vasey  (Euatachys  flori- 
dana  Chapm.);  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  407. — A  smooth,  rather 
slender  perennial  3  to  6  dm.  high,  -with  compressed  culms  and 
sheaths,  flat  leaves  and  one  or  two  spikes  6  to  8  cm.  long.  The 
spikes  in  this  and  in  C.  neglecta  are  stouter  than  in  C.  petrcea. — Dry, 
sandy  soil,  Florida.  July-Octoher. 
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Fig.  184,  Chloris  cucuUata  Bisch. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  : 
407. — A  rather  slender,  csespitose  perennial  2  to  4  dm.  high,  with 
narrow,  flat  leaves  and  eight  to  twelve  spikes  digitate  or  umbel- 
late at  the  apex  of  the  culms.  Uppermost  glumes  cncnllate. — 
Sandy  plains,  Texas  to  Arkansas.  March-September. 
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Pig.  185.  ChlorisvertlcUlataN'ntt.  Windmiix-qrass.— Alo-w, 
spreading  pereunial,  with  rather  stont,  apright  flowering  branches 
1.5  to  5  dm.  high  and  numerous  widely  spreading,  slender  spikes 
8  to  13  cm.  long. — ^Prairies,  Kansas  to  Texas.  A  good  turf  former. 
May-September. 
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Fig.  186.  Chloris  elegans  HBK.  (C.  alba  Presl);  Beal,  Grasses 
N.  Am.,  2  :  403. — An  erect  perennial  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  slightly- 
inflated  sheaths,  flat  leaves  and  eight  to  twelve  silky-bearded 
spikes,  clastered  or  umbellate  at  the  apex  of  the  culms. — Drjr 
mesas  and  desert  hills  of  western  Texas,  southern  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  southern  California  And  southward.  An  ornamental  grass. 
June-November. 
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Fig.  187.  Chloris  polydactyla  (L.)  Sw.  {Andropogon  polyaao- 
tylon  L.).  Many-spikhd  Chloris. — A  rather  stout,  leafy  peren- 
nial about  6  dm.  high,  with  numerous,  more  or  less  fiexuose,  brown- 
ish spikes  8  to  13  cm.  long. — Florida.  [West  Indies  and . South 
America.] 
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Fig.  188.  CblorlB  texensis  Kash  in  Boll.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  23 : 

151. — A  smooth,  glaucous  pereuriiul  3  to  6  dm.  high,  the  crowded 
lower  sheaths  compressed,  with  flat  leaves  and  five  toeight  slender, 
terminal,  digitate  spikes  10  to  18  cm.  long. — Texas.    [Mesico  ?.  ] 
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Fig.  190.  Trichloris  pluriflora  Fonm.  Many-flowkrkd  Tri- 
CHLORis. — A  glaucous,  erect  pereDnial  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with  loug, 
flat  leaves  and  numerous  erect,  many-flowered,  hearded  spikes  8  to 
15  cm.  long.  Spikelets  three-  to  four-flowered. — Southern  and 
western  Texas.    [Mexico.]  May-July. 
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Fig.  191.  Oymnopogon  ambignus  (Michx.)  B.  S.  P.;  Britton 
and  Brown,  111.  PI.,  1 : 178  ( G.  racemosus  Beauv. ).  Nakbd  Beasd- 
ORA88. — A  loosely  tufted,  erect  or  ascending  perennial  30  to  45  cm. 
high,  with  short  and  broad  leaf  blades  and  unmerous  (fifteen  to 
thirty),  slender  and  widely  spreading  spikes  irregularly  scattered 
along  the  common  rachis.— Dry  soil,  fields,  hillsides,  and  borders 
of  woods.  New  Jersey  to  Missouri,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  and 
Florida.  July-October. 
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Fig.  192.  Oymnopogon  brevifolius  Trin.  Short-leafed 
Beard-qkass. — A  slender,  loosely  tufted  and  many-jointed  peren- 
nial, with  erect  or  ascending  culms  3  to  6  dm.  bigh,  short,  flat 
leaves  and  numerous  very  slender  spikes,  which  are  naked  toward 
the  base. — Dry  or  moist  pine  barrens  near  the  coast.  New  Jersey 
to  Mississippi.  August-November. 
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Fig.  193.  Schedoiinardus  panicolatus  (Nntt.)  Trelease  ;  Brit- 
ton  and  Bro-wn,  111.  Fl.,  1 : 179  (S.  texannt  Steud.).  Texan  Crab- 
GRA88. — A  low,  diffusely  branching  annual,  with  short,  narrow 
leaves  and  slender,  paniculate  spikes.  The  tufted  stems  vary  from 
1  to  9  dm.  long. — Dry  prairies,  Illinois  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
north  to  Assiniboia  and  Manitoba.  April-October. 
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Fig.  194.  Bouteloua  imiflora  Vasey ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  : 
426.  Onb-flowered  Grama. — A  slender,  erect  perennial  3  to  4.6 
dm.  high,  with  narrow,  long-attenuate-pointed  leaves  and  numer- 
ous (twenty-five  to  seventy-live),  spreading  or  deflexed  one-flow- 
ered spilses  approximate  along  the  common  axis. — Southwestern 
Texas.  September. 
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Fig.  195.  Bouteloua  curtipendula  (Michx.)  Tort.  (B.  racemoaa 
Lag.).  Tall  Grama,  or  Side  Oats. — A  densely  tufted  perennial 
3  to  9  dm.  Ugh,  with  numerous  (twenty  to  sixty),  usually  spread- 
ing or  reflexed  spikes  scattered  along  the  common  axis,  formiiig  a 
long,  somewhat  one-sided  raceme  20  to  40  cm.  long. — Dry  fields, 
hillsides,  and  prairies.  New  York  and  Ontario  to  New  Jersey, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  California,  and  Manitoba.  [Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.]  May-October. 
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Fig.  196.  Bouteloua  aristidoides  Thurb. ;  Beal,  Grasses N.  Am., 
2  :  425.  Six-WBKKS  Mksqcit. — A  slender,  densly  tufted  and  much 
"branched annual  (?)  1  to  3.5  dm.  high,  with  short,  narrow  leaves, 
and  three  to  twelve  very  narrow  and  few-  (sometimes  only  one-) 
flowered  spikes. — Texas  to  southern  California.  [Mexico  and 
Lower  California.]   August,  September. 
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Fig.  197.  Bouteloua  tezaua  S.  Wats. ;  Beal,  Grasses N.  Am.,  2 : 
426.  Texan  Grama. — A  densely  Ciespitose,  usually  glabrous  per- 
ennial 2  to  3  dm.  high,  with  narrow,  flat  leaves,  and  two  to  ten 
short,  many-awned  spikes,  approximate  on  the  common  rachls. — 
Dry  soil,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory  to  Arkansas.   March,  April. 
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Fig.  198.  BoutelouahavardiVasey ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.  2  :  424. 
Havahd's  GrRAMA. — A  perennial,  with  strong  rhizomes,  upright 
culms  2  to  4  dm.  high,  and  four  to  six  short,  silky- villous  spikes 
approximate  on  the.  common  rachis. — 8andy  plains,  rocky  hills, 
canyons,  about  springs,  etc.,  Texas  to  Arizona.  [Northern  Mex- 
ico.] April-September. 
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Fig.  199.  Bouteloua  eriopoda  Torr. ;  Beal,  Orasses  N.  Am.,  2 : 
421.  WooLY-JOlNTKD  Grama.— A  Blender,  branching,  and  some- 
what wiry  perennial  with  wooly -jointed  stems  2  to  3.5  dm.  long, 
with  three  to  six  slender,  spreading,  and  rather  loosely  flowered 
spikes  1.5  to  2.5  cm.  long. — Dry,  gravelly  soil,  Texas  to  Arizona. 
[Northern  Mexico.]    Angust,  September. 
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Fig.  200.  Bouteloua  ramosa  Seribu. ;  Vasey,  Grasses  of  the 
S.  W.,  1:  44.  Wiry  Grama.— An  erect  or  aaoeucUng  perennial, 
with  branching  and  man j' -join ted  culms  3  to  4.5  dm.  high,  short, 
narrow,  spreading  lea^'ea,  and  one  to  three  spreading  and  more  or 
less  arcuate  spikes  1  to  3  cm.  long. — In  canyons,  mountains  of 
southwestern  Texas.    [Northern  Mexico.]    August,  September. 


Fig.  201.  Bouteloua  breviseta  Vasey ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2:420.  Short- AWNED  Gkama. — An  erect,  somewhat  wiry  and 
densely  csespitose  perennial  2.5  to  3.5  dm.  high,  the  lower  inter- 
nodes  covered  with  a  thin  white  bloom.  Leaves  very  narrow,  2 
to  4  cm.  long.  Spikes  one  to  three,  erect  or  somewhat  divergent, 
about  2  cm.  long. — Southwestern  Texas.  September. 
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Fig.  202.  Bouteloua  veatita  (S.  Wats.)  Scribn.;  Beal,  Grasses 
N.Am.,  2:  419.  Hairy  Gkama.— A  tufted  annual,  with  erect  or 
ascending  slender  culms  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  short,  flat  leaves 
and  two  to  eight  ascending,  many-flowered,  hairy  spikes  about  2 
cm.  long. — Sandy  banks  of  streams  and  "benches"  on  mountain 
sides,  western  Texas  to  southern  Arizona.  [Mexico.]  September, 
October. 
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Fig.  203.  BoutelouarothrockiiVasey.  Eothrock's  Grama.— 
A  densely  ceespitose  perennial,  with  erect,  simple  or  sparingly 
branched  leafy  culms  1.5  to  2  dm.  high,  and  five  to  nine  more  or  less 
spreading,  densely  flowered  spikes  2  to  3  cm.  long. — Sandy  plains, 
meaaa  and  foothills,  Arizona.    [Mexico.]   Angust,  September. 
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Fig.  204.  Bouteloua  oligostachya  (Nutt.)  Torr.  Blue 
Grama. — A  slender  perennial  1.5  to  5  dm.  high,  with  one  to  five  re- 
mote, pectinately  many-flowered,  usually  spreading  spikes  2.5  to 
5  cm.  long. — ^Wisconsin  to  Montana,  north  to  Manitoba  and  Al- 
berta, south  to  Texas,  Arizona,  and  southern  California;  also  at 
Tampa,  Fla.    [Mexico.]  June-October. 
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Fig.  205.  Bouteloua  hirsuta  (HBK.)  Lag.  Bristly  Mks- 
QUIT. — A  ceespitose  perennial  1.5  to  4  dm.  high,  with  erect  or 
ascending  cnlms,  flat  leaves,  and  one  to  three  more  or  less  spread- 
ing, densely  flowered  spikes  2  to  4  cm.  long. — Dry  prairies  and 
sandy  plains,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  to  South  Dakota,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  and  Texas,  and  (?)  southern  Florida.  [Mexico  and  Lower 
California.]  July-September. 
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Fig.  206.  Bouteloua  trifida  Thurb. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  : 
421.  Small  Grama. — A  delicate  perennial  1  to  3  dm.  high,  with 
short,  narrow  leaves,  and  three  to  seven  ascending  spikes  usually 
about  2  cm.  long. — Mesas  and  sandy  plains,  Texas  to  Arizona. 
[Northern  Mexico.]  May-October. 
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Fig.  207.  Bouteloua  burkii  Scribn. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  : 
422.  Burk'8  Grama. — A  slender,  tufted  perennial  15  (rarely  30) 
cm.  high,  with  short,  spreading  leaves  and  slender,  horizontal 
spikes  1  to  2  cm.  long. — Sandy  plains  and  dry  mesas,  western 
Texas.  [Northern  Mexico.]  April-July. 
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Fig.  208.  Beckmannia  erucaeformis  (L.)  Host  (PTialaris  eruccs- 
forniis  Linn.).  Slough-grass. — A  stout,  erect,  subaquatic  peren- 
nial 3  to  12  dm.  high,  with  narrow  panicles  composed  of  many, 
densely  flowered  one-sided  spikes. — In  sloughs  and  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  western  Ontario  to  Iowa,  California, 
British  Columbia,  and  Alaska.  [Europe  and  Asia.]  June-Sep- 
tember. 
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Fig.  209.  Eleusine  indica  (L.)  Gaertn.  Goosb  or  Yard- 
GBA88. — A  coarse,  tnfted  annual,  with  erect  or  spreading  steins  1.5 
to  6  dm.  liigh,  and  two  to  five  digitate  spikes  5  to  7  cm.  long. — 
Waste  or  cnltivated  ground,  New  Jersey  to  Ohio  and  Kansas, 
south  to  Florida  and  Texas.  [Widely  distributed  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries.]  June-October. 
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Fig.  210.  Daotylootenium  aegyptium  (L.)  Willd.  (Cynosurus 
wgyptiua  L. ;  Daetyloctenium  wgyptiacum  Willd.).  Crowpoot- 
GRA88. — A  low,  tufted  or  creeping  grass,  with  ascending  flower- 
ing stems  rarely  3  dm.  high,  and  three  to  five  digitate  spikes  2  to 
5  cm.  long. — Waste  or  cultivated  ground,  southern  New  York  to 
Illinois,  south  to  Florida  and  Texas,  west  to  California.  [Widely 
distributed  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  both  hemis- 
pheres.] May-December. 
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FiCf.  211.  Leptochloa  spicata  (Nees)  Scribn.  (Bromus  spioatus 
Nees ;  Diplachne  spicata  Doell;  D.  reverchoniYttsej) ;  Beal,  Grasses 
N.  Am.,  2 : 434. — A  low,  densely  csespitose  perennial  (!),  with  nu- 
merous setaceous  basal  leaves  and  a  slender,  scape-like  culm  6  to 
15  cm.  high. — Granitic  rocks,  central  Texas.  [Mexico  and  Brazil.] 
May-July. 
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Fig.  212.  Leptochloa  fascicularis  (Lam.)  A.  Gray.  Clus- 
tered Salt-grass. — An  erect,  ascending  or  more  or  less  diffusely- 
spreading,  cuespitose,  much-branched  annual  5  to  6  dm.  high,  with 
numerous,  erect,  crowded  spikes  6  to  8  cm.  long. — Salt  marshes 
along  the  coast,  Rhode  Island  to  Texas ;  saline  soil  in  the  interior, 
western  New  York  to  South  Dakota,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.    [Mexico  and  West  Indies.]  July-Septemher. 


Fig.  213.  Leptocbloa  viscida  (Scribn.)  Beal  {Diplachne  visMa 
Scribn.)-  Viscid  Lkptochloa. — A  densely  ciEspitose  and  diffusely 
branched  perennial  (?)  0.5  to  3  (rarely  6)  dm.  high,  with  acute, 
flat  leaves,  and  narrow,  densely  flowered  panicles,  composed  of 
eight  to  twelve  erect  spikes. — Wet,  clayey  soil.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.    [Mexico  and  Lower  California.]  June-September. 


Fig.  214.  Iieptochloa  imbiicata  Thnrb.  {Diplachne  imbricata 
Soribn.);  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 :  435. — A  rather  stout,  erect  or 
ascending  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  smooth,  usually  glau- 
cous culms,  narrow,  flat  leaves,  and  numerous  crowded,  erect  or 
ascending  spikes  4  to  6  cm.  long. — Texas  to  southern  California. 
[Mexico  and  Lower  California.]  August-November. 
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Fig.  215.  Leptochloa  scabra  Nees  (X.  langloisii  Yasey). 
Rough  Leptochloa. — A  stout  annual  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with  flat 
leaves  and  very  many,  crowded,  slender  spikes  in  terminal  panicles 
3  dm,  long. — Ditches  and  fields,  Louisiana.   [Brazil.]  September. 


Fig.  216.  LeptocIiloaneaUeyiTa8ey(X.  strtctaKourn.).  Neal- 
ley's  Leptochloa. — A  slender,  or  rather  stont  perenuial,  with 
erect  or  aacendiug  culms  4.6  to  12  dm.  high,  and  narrow,  elongated 
panicles  of  many  erect  or  ascending  spikes. — Westem  Texas. 
[Mexico.]  April-Jnne. 
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Fig.  217.  Leptochloa  dubia  (HBK.)  Nees  {Chloris  iubia  HBK. ; 
DipXachne  Aubia  Scribn.) ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  437. — A  rather 
stoat  and  apparently  perennial  species,  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with 
usually  eight  to  ten  approximate  spreading  spikes  6  to  8  cm. 
long. — Southern.  Florida,  Texas  to  Arizona,  and  southward  into 
Mexico.  April-September. 
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Fig.  218.  Leptocliloa  pringlei  (Vasey)  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  :  436. — A  ratber  slender  perennial  2.5  to  3.5  dm.  high,  with 
narrow  leaves  and  four  to  six  spikes  2.5  to  5  cm.  long,  approxi- 
mate near  the  summit  of  the  calm.  Spikelets  two-  to  three- 
floweied. — Arizona.   April,  May. 
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Fig.  219.  Leptochlba  mucronata  (Michx.)  Kunth.  Feather- 
grass.— A  more  or  leas  branching  annual  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with 
rather  broad,  flat  leaves  and  long  terminal  panicles  of  many 
slender  spikes. — A  weed  in  cultivated  and  waste  grounds,  Virginia, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Texas,  Indian  Territory, 
Arizona,  and  California.  [Northern  Mexico  and  Cuba.]  June- 
October. 
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Fig.  220.  Bulbilis  dactyloides  (Nntt.)  Hat.  (Buchloii  daety- 
loides  Engelm.);  Britton  and  Brown,  111.  Fl.,  1 :  183.  Buffalo- 
grass. — A  low,  fine-leafed,  and  extensively  creeping  perennial, 
rarely  more  than  1  to  1.5  dm.  high.  Similar  to  Bermuda  in  hahit 
of  growth. — Dry  prairies  and  river  bottoms,  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota  (ascends  to  1,650  m.  in  Black  Hills),  to  Arkansas,  southern 
Texas,  and  Colorado.    [Mexico.]  March-August. 
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Fig.  221.  PappophorumwrightilS.  Wats.  (P.  l>oreaZeTorr.,not 
Griseb.) ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  448.  Purplb-gbass. — A  slen- 
der, branching  and  apparently  annual  species  2  to  4  dm.  high, 
with  narrow,  involute  leaves  and  densely  flowered,  spike-like, 
lead-colored  or  purplish  panicles  1  to  7  cm.  long. — Rocky  hills, 
canyons,  and  open  plains,  western  Texas  to  Arizona.  [Northern 
Mexico.]  July-September. 
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Fig.  222.  Fappophonim  apertum  Scribn.;  Bull.  Torr.  Bot. 
Club,  9:  148;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  447. — A  csespitose  peren- 
nial 3  to  8  dm.  high,  with  long,  narrow,  mostly  Involute  leaves 
and  narrow,  pale,  or  often  straw-colored  panicles  15  to  20  cm. 
long. — Valleys,  western  Texas  to  Arizona  and  Mexico.  June. 
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Fig.  223.  Cottea  pappophoroides  Kth.  Cotta-grass. — An 
erect,  branching  perennial  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  narrow,  flat, 
pilose  leaves  and  oblong,  open  panicles  9  to  18  cm.  long;  spike- 
lets  two-  to  six-flowered,  floral  glumes  many-parted. — In  canyons, 
western  Texas  to  Arizona.  [Mexico  and  South  America.]  Augaat- 
Ootober. 
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Fig.  224.  CatheBtecum  prostratum  Presl  (C.  erecium  Vasey 
and  Hack.);  Beal,  Grasses  N.Am.,  2  :  452.— An  extensively  creep- 
ing, slender  perennial,  -with  upright  flowering  branches  1  to  3  dm. 
high,  narrow,  flat  leaves,  and  clustered  spikelets  in  terminal  or 
lateral  racemes. — Dry  mesas  and  bluffs  along  the  Rio  Grande^ 
western  Texas.    [Mexico.]  July-October. 
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Fig.  225.  Scleropogon  brevifolius  Philippi  {Triciiajns  mon- 
sirosa  Munro;  Lesourdia  mnltiflora  and  L.  karwinskyana  Fonrn.). — 
A  wiry,  creeping  perennial  with  densely  tufted,  upright,  leafy 
branches  1  to  2.5  cm.  high,  and  unisexual  spilielets :  the  pistillate 
long-awned,  the  staminate  awuless. — Dry  mesas  and  canyons, 
Colorado  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southward  into 
Mexico  and  South  America.  May-October. 
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Fig.  226.  Monauthochloe  littoralis  Engelm.  Salt  Cedar. — 
A  creeping  grass,  with  hard,  woody  stems,  and  crowded,  subalate, 
rigid  leaves  2  cm.  long  or  less. — Rooky  shores  and  salt  marshes 
along  the  coast,  sontliern  Florida,  extreme  southern  Texas,  south- 
ern California.    [Lower  California.]    May,  June. 
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Fig.  227.  Munroa  squariosa  (Nutt.)  Torr.  False  Buffalo- 
grass. — A  low,  diffusely  much-branched  annual,  with  crowded 
and  sharply  pointed,  rigid  leaves  0.5  to  2^  cm.  long. — Prairies  and 
dry  plains,  South  Dakota  to  Texas,  west  to  Alberta,  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  Arizona.  Jnne-October. 
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Fig.  228.  Orcuttia  califomica  Vasey;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  :  457. — A  low,  much-branched,  csespitoae  annual  0..5  to  1  dm. 
high,  the  numerous  stems  hearing  three  to  six  spikelets  near  the 
apex. — Southern  and  Lower  California.  April. 
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Fig.  229.  Fhragmites  vulgaris  (Lam.)  B.  S.  P.  {P.  communis 
Trin. ;  AritndovulgarisLsLm.;  A.  phragmiteslj.).  Common  Reed. — 
A  tall,  stout,  perennial  grass,  with  stout,  creeping  rootstocks, 
numerous  broad,  attennate-pointed  leaves,  and  a  large  ovoid- 
pyramidal,  purpllsU,  terminal  panicle. — Margins  of  lakes  and 
rivers  ami  in  brackish  coast  marshes,  almost  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  southern  British  America.  [Widely  distrib- 
uted in  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres.]  August-October. 
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Fio.  230.  Triodia  eragrostoides  Yasey  &,  Soribn.  {Sieglingia 
eragrostoidesDe^ey) ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  465. — An  erect,  leafy 
pereanial  6  to  9  dm.  high,  with  long,  narrow  leaves  and  open, 
small-flowered  panicles  2  to  3  dm.  long. — Rocky  banks,  etc.,  BoutU- 
ern  Texas,  southern  Florida.  [Northeastern  Mexico.]  June- 
October. 
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Fig.  231.  Tiiodia  tezana  S.  Wats. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  : 
466. — A  slender,  ■wiry  grass  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  very  uarrow 
leaves  and  loosely  few-flowered,  nodding  panicles  10  to  15  cm. 
long. — Bich  valley  land,  dry  places,  etc.,  Louisiana  and  Texas  to 
Arizona.    [Northern  Mexico.]  June-August. 
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Fig.  232.  Triodia  ambigua  (Ell.)  Vasey ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am., 
2  :  465,  sub.  Sieglingia  {Poa  ambigua  Ell.). — An  erect  perennial  6  to 
12  dm.  high,  with  narrow,  flat  leaves  and  open,  pyramidal  panicles 
10  to  20  cm.  long. — Dry,  open,  pine  barrens  near  the  coast,  South 
Carolina  to  Texas.  July-October. 
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Fig.  233.  Triodia  albescens  (Mnnro)  Vasey  (Sieglinyia  albes- 
cens Kuntze) ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Aiu.,  2 : 469. — A  caespitose,  erect 
perennial  4  to  7  dm.  high,  -with  narrow,  flat  leaves  and  densely 
flowered,  spike-like  panicles  9  to  15  cm.  long. — Texas.  August- 
October. 
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Fig.  234.  Triodia  neallesri  Vasey ;  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club.,  15  : 49 
(1888) ;  (Sieglingia  nealleyi  Dewey  ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  : 470). — 
A  slender,  glaucous,  ciBspitose  perennial,  3  to  4  dm.  higli,  with  flat 
or  conduplicate  leaves,  and  densely  flowered,  linear  or  ovoid  pani- 
cles 4  to  5  cm.  long.— Canyons  and  ridges,  southwestern  Texas. 
September. 
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Fig.  235.  Triodia  acuminata  (Munro)  Vasey  {Sieglingia  acu- 
minata Knntze) ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  470.— A  slender,  densely 
tufted  perennial  1  5  to  2  dm.  high,  with  short  leaves,  and  simple, 
dense,  oblong  panicles  1.5  to  3  cm.  long.  -  Poor,  gravelly  soil,  hill- 
sides, etc.,  Texas  to  Arizona,  north  to  Colorado  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory.   [Northern  Mexico.]  April-June. 


Fig.  236.  Triodia  pulohella  HBK.  (SiegUngiapuIchella  Knntze)  ; 
Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2;  468. — A  low,  densely  tufted  aud  often 
creeping  perenuial  2  to  15  cm.  high,  witli  very  narrow  leaves  and 
crowded  spikelets  in  clusters  of  three  to  six,  -which  are  equaled  or 
exceeded  by  the  upper  leaves. — Western  Texas  to  Nevada  and 
southern  California.    FNorthern  Mexico.]  February-June. 


Fig.  237.  Triplasis  americana  Beauv.  {Sieglingia  americana 
Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  466). — A  slender,  csespitose  grass,  with 
wiry  culms  4  to  9  dm.  high,  rather  short,  narrow  leaves,  and  few- 
flowered,  simple  panicles  3  to  10  cm.  long;  the  pubescent  awns  5 
to  7  mm.  long. — Dry,  sandy  soil  near  the  coast.  North  Carolina  to 
Mississippi.  July-October. 
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Fig.  238.  Redfieldia  fleaniosa  (Thnrb.)  Vasey  {Graphephorum 
(?)  flexuosum  Thurb.);  Britton  and  Brown,  111.  Fl.,  1:  186.  Eed- 
fibld's-gbass. — A  stout,  native  perennial  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with 
very  long,  narrow  leaves  and  diffuse,  capillary  panicles  25  to  60 
cm.  long. — Sand  hills  and  "blow-outs,"  Kansas  and  Ifebraska  to 
Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.   July,  August. 
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Fig.  239.  Dissanthelium  califomicum  (Nutt.)  Beuth. ;  Beal, 
Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  473  (Stenochloa  californica  Nutt.). — A  slender, 
glabrous,  branching  annual  1  to  3  dm.  high,  with  short,  narrow 
leaves  and  contracted,  spike-like  panicles  4  to  8  cm.  long. — Santa 
Catalina  Island,  soathem  California,  and  Guadaloupe  Islands, 
Lower  California.  September. 
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Fig.  240.  EragrostiB  neo-mexicana  Vasey ;  Beal,  Grasses  N. 
Am.,  2  :  485.  Crab-grass  (in  New  Mexico). — A  rather  stout, 
branching  nnd  leafy  annnal  3  to  12  dm.  high,  with  flat  leaves  and 
ample,  diffuse  panicles  20  to  40  cm.  long. — Texas  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia (ascends  to  1,500  m.  in  Arizona).  August.  A  valuable  hay 
grass  resembling  Teff  (E.  abyssinica). 
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Fig.  241.  Eragrostis  purshii  ScliraU.  Southerx  Spear- 
GBASS. — An  annual,  1  to  4  dm.  higli,  -with  the  erect  or  ascending 
culms  diifasely  Ijranching  near  the  base,  and  diffuse  panicles  of 
small,  spreading  epikelets. — Sandy  river  banks,  waste  ground, 
etc.,  Massachusetts  and  Ontario  to  South  Dakota  and  California, 
south  to  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona.   [Mexico.]  June-October. 
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Fig.  242.  EragroBtds  curtipedicellata  Buckl. ;  Brittou  aud 
Brown,  111.  Fl.,  1 :  190.  Short-stalked  Eragbostis. — A  rather 
rigid,  branching  perennial  3  to  9  din.  high,  with  flat,  spreading 
leaves  and  diffuse  panicles  20  to  30  cm.  long.  Related  to  E.  pec- 
tinacea. — Prairies,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas.  July- 
September. 
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Fig.  243.  Bragrostis  pectlnacea  (Michx.)  Steud. — An  erect, 
csBspitose  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  a  short,  stout  rootstock 
and  large,  spreading,  red-purple  panicles. — Dry,  sandy  soil  in  the 
open,  Hassachusetta  to  South  Dakota  and  Colorado,  south  to 
Florida  and  Texas.  July-October. 
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Fig.  244.  Eragrostls  brownei  Nees  ( ?). — A  widely  spreading, 
branching  perennial,  •with,  somewhat  wiry  culms  2  to  5  dm.  long, 
and  narrow,  simple,  more  or  less  interrupted  panicles  of  nearly 
sessile,  ten-  to  forty-flowered  ispikelets. — Dooryards  and  waste 
ground,  Florida.  [Widely  distributed  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.]  Jnly-October. 
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Fig.  245.  Eragrostis  hypuoides  (Lam.)  B.  S.  F,  (Poa  hypnoides 
Lam.;  D.  reptows Nees). — A  prostrate,  much-branched,  and  exten- 
sively creeping  annual,  with  ascending,  flowering  branches  7.5  to 
15  cm.  high,  spreading  leaf  blades,  narrow  and  lax  or  very  dense 
panicles  and  long,  linear-lanceolate,  strongly  compressed  spike- 
lets. — In  ditches  and  saudy  banks  of  streams,  Vermont  and 
Ontario  to  Florida,  Texas,  California,  and  Washington.  [Mexico, 
West  Indies,  and  South  America.]  March-October. 
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Fig.  246.  EragroBUs  glomerata  (Walt.)  L.  H.  Dewey  (Poo 
glomerata  Walt.;  P.  conferla  Ell.;  Eragrostis  conferta  Trin.). — An 
erect,  rather  stoat,  branching  annual  6  to  9  dm.  high,  with  smooth 
sheaths  and  leaves,  and.elongated,  densely  flowered,  light-colored 
panicles  25  to  60  cm.  long. — Low  grounds,  South  Carolina  to 
Florida  and  westward  to  Texas.  [Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Soath 
America.]  August-November. 
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Fig.  247.  Eragrostds  frankil  Steud.  Short-stalkbd  Meadow- 
grass. — A  low,  diffusely  branched  annual  0.8  to  1.5  dm.  higli, 
with  open,  many-flowered  panicles  5  to  12  cm.  long. — Low,  sandy 
ground  in  the  open,  southern  New  York  to  Minnesota,  south  to 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Kansas.  August-October. 
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Fig.  248.  Bragrostis  ciliaris  (L.)  Link  {Poa  (nliaris  L.).— A 
diffusely  branching,  slender  annual  2  to  5  dm.  high,  with  thin, 
narrow  leaves  and  densely  flowered,  cylindrical,  spike-like,  more 
or  less  interrupted  panicles  5  to  10  cm.  long.^ — Cultivated  and 
waste  ground,  Georgia  and  Florida  to  Mississippi.  [Mexico,  West 
Indies,  and  Asia.]  July-October. 
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Fig.  249.  EragTostis  plumosaLink.(£.  eiliaris patens Ch&^m.). — 
A  slender,  diffusely  branching  annual  1  to  4  dm.  high,  with  flat 
leaves  and  oblong,  open  panicles  5  to  1.5  cm.  long. — Cultivated  and 
waste  ground,  southern  Georgia  and  Florida.  [Widely  distributed 
in  tropical  countries.]  July-November. 
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Fig.  250.  EragroBtis  sessilispica  Buckl. ;  Britton  and  Brown, 

m.  Fl.,  1  :  190  (Diplachne  rigida  Vasey). — A  smooth, -wiry,  csespi- 
tose  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  bigli,  with  narrow,  mostly  involute  leaves 
and  pyramidal  panicles,  the  five-  to  twelve-flowered,  appressed 
spikelets  sessile  along  the  spreading  branches. — Dry  prairies, 
Kansas  to  Texas.  June-October. 
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Fig.  251.  Eatonia  pennsylvanica  (DC.)  A.  Gray.  Eaton's- 
GRAS8. — A  slender,  pale-green  perennial,  with  flat  leaf  blades  and 
narrow  terminal  panicles. — Wet  meadows,  low  woods,  and  thick- 
ets, Newfoundland  and  Maine  to  British  Columbia  and  Washing- 
ton, south  to  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Arizona.  April- 
August. 
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Fig.  252.  Eatoniaobtusata  {Miclix.)A.  Gray.  Early  Bunch- 
grass. — A  tufted  perennial  4.5  to  6  dm.  high,  with  flat  leaf  blades 
and  rather  densely  flowered,  nodding  panicles. — Low  ground, 
chiefly  along  streams,  usually  in  shade,  Massachusetts  and  Onta- 
rio to  Assiniboia  and  British  Columbia,  south  to  Florida,  Texas, 
.and  southern  California.  March-August. 
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Fig.  253.  Eatonia  nitida  (Sprengel)  Nash  (Aira  nitida  Spr. ; 
Eatonia  dudleyi  Vasey). — A  slender,  erect,  and  csBspitose  peren- 
nial 3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  short,  flat,  spreading  leaves  and  rather 
few-flowered,  nodding  panicles. — Dry,  open  woodlands,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  York  westward  to  ITorth  Dakota,  and  southward 
to  North  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Texas.  April-June. 
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Fig.  254.  Eatonia  filiformis  (Chapm.)  Vasey ;  Beal,  Grasses,  N. 
Am.,  2  :  491.— An  erect,  tufted  perennial  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  very- 
long  upper  internodes  and  long,  involute,  radical  leaves.— Dry, 
sandy  soil,  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Texas,  north  to  western 
Tennessee.   March,  April. 
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Fig.  255.  Cynosunis  cristatus  L.  Dog's-taiitGRass. — A 
slender,  erect  perennial  3  to  7^  dm.  high,  with  narrow  leaves  and 
rather  slender,  erect,  spike-like  panicles. — Sparingly  established 
in  fields  and  ■waysides,  Newfoundland  to  Ontario,  south  to  New 
Jersey ;  Portland,  Oregon.  [Europe.]  June-August. 
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Fig.  256.  Catabrosa  aquatica  (L'.)  Beauv. ;  Britton  and 
Brown,  111.  Fl.,  1 : 194.  Water  Whobl-grass. — A  Bmooth,  soft 
perennial,  with  creeping  or  ascending  cnlms  2  to  6  dm.  long,  flat 
leaves  and  open  panicles  5  to  20  cm.  long,  the  spreading  branches 
in  whorls. — In  swales  and  along  brooks,  often  in  shallow  water, 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  to  Quebec  and  Alaska,  south  to  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  and  Utah.    [Europe  and  Asia.]  June-August. 
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Fig.  257.  Melica  mutica  Walt.  (if.  glabra  Mx.).— A  slender, 
loosely  csespitose,  wiry  grass  6  to  9  dm.  liigh,  with  flat  leaves  and 

simple  or  racemose  panicles  of  rather  large,  nodding,  two-  to  three- 
flowered  spikelets. — Dry,  rocky,  open  woods  and  thickets,  Penn- 
sylvania to  Florida  and  westward  to  Wisconsin  and  Texas. 
March-May. 
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Fig.  258.  Melica  panrfflora  (Porter)  Scribn.  (M.  mutica  parvi- 
flora  Porter;  M.porteri,  Scribn.).— A  rather  slender,  erect,  smooth 
perennial  4  to  7  dm.  high,  with  flat  leaves  and  narrow  panicles 
15  to  25  cm.  long.  Spikelets  pendulous  and  racemose  along  the 
panicle  branches. — Shaded  canyons,  monntains  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  prairies  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  western 
Texas.    [Northern  Mexico.]  July-September. 
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Fig.  259.  Melica  Bpeotabilia  Scribn. ;  Seal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2 : 
506. — A  csespitose,  stolouiferous  species  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with 
scabrous,  flat  leaves,  and  loosely  flowered,  nodding,  simple  pani- 
cles 10  to  20  cm.  long. — Damp  grassy  meadows,  rich  bottom  lands, 
dry  hillsides,  etc.  (alt.  950to 2,400  m. ),  Montana  to  Washington  and 
OregoHj  south  to  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada,  June-Sep- 
tember. 
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Pig.  260.  Melica  striota  Boland.  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  503. 

Large-flowered  Melica. — A  densely  csBspitose  perennial  2  to  5 
dm.  liigh  from  a  bulbous  base,  with  flat,  more  or  less  pubescent 
leaves,  and  simple,  one-sided  panicles  10  to  15  cm.  long,  bearing 
ten  to  twenty  spikelets. — Dry  ridges  among  rooks  (alt.  1,850  to 
2,700  m.),  Nevada,  California,  and  Oregon.  June-Angnst. 
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Fig.  261.  Melica  bulbosa  Geyer;  Beal,  Grasses  K.  Am.  2  :  508. 
Thick-kooted  Bunch-gkass. — A  slender,  erect  perennial  3  to  6  or 
rarely  9  dm.  high,  bulbous  at  the  base,  with  erect  leaves  and  & 
narrow,  somewhat  spike-like  panicle  10  to  15  cm.  long. — Dry 
rocky  slopes,  moist  shady  mountain  sides,  etc.  (alt.  900  to  2,700  m.), 
Montana  and  Wyomingto  British  Columbia,  south  to  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  Oregon;  ■western  Texas.  May-July. 
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Fig.  262.  Korycarpus  diandnia  (Michx.)  Kuntze;  Britton 
and  Brown,  111.  Fl.,  1:  196;  {Diarrhena  americana  Beauv.). — An 
erect  perennial  6  to  9  dm.  high,  with  long,  narrow-lanceolate, 
nearly  erect  leaves  and  a  few-flowered,  simple  panicle  10  to  25 
cm.  long. — Eicli,  rocky,  wooded  hillsides,  Ohio  to  South  Dakota, 
south  to  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory.  August,  Sep- 
tember. 
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Fig.  263.  Pleuropogon  refractum  (A.  Gray)  Benth.  {Lopho- 
ehlceiM refracta  A.  Gray) ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  514.  Noddikg 
Pleuropogon. — A  slender  perennial  6  to  12  dm.  bigh  from  creep- 
ing rootstocks,  witli  flat  leaves  and  terminal  racemes  of  six  to 
ten  drooping  spikelets  2  to  3  cm.  long. — In  swamps  and  along 
mountain  streams  (alt.  1,200  to  3,850  m.),  California  to  Washing- 
ton. May-Augnst. 
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Fig.  264.  TTniola  latifolia  Michx.  Broad-leaped  Spike- 
grass. — An  erect  grass,  with  rather  stout,  simple  cnlms  6  to  12 
dm.  high,  Ijroad,  spreading  leaf  blades  and  a  drooping  panicle  of 
large,  flat  spikelets  2  to  3  cm.  long. — Low  thickets  and  shaded 
banks  of  streams,  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  west  to  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, and  Texas.  June-October. 
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Fig.  265.  TTniola  panlculata  L. ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  516. 
Seaside  Oats. — A  stout,  native  perennial  9  to  15  dm.  high,  with 
long,  rigid  leaves  and  showy,  nodding  panicles  of  many  broad 
and  pale  straw-colored  spikelets. — Drifting  sand  of  sea  bea  hes, 
Virginia  to  Texas.  [West  Indies  and  South  America.]  May- 
October. 
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Fig.  266.  Uniola  laxa  (L.)  B.  S.  P. ;  Britton  and  Brown,  111.  Fl., 
1:  197  (  XJ.  gracilU  Michx.). — A.  slender  grass6  to  9  dm.  high,  with 
long,  narrow  leaf-blades,  and  a  contracted,  wand-like,  nodding 
panicle  15  to  45  cm.  long. — In  dry  soil,  open  woods,  and  banks, 
Long  Island  to  Florida,  ■west  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
June-October. 
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Fig.  267.  Disttcblis  spicata  (L.)  Greene;  Britton  and  Brown, 
111.  Fl.,  1 :  198  (D.  maritima  Eaf.).  Alkaij-grass. — Au  upright, 
wiry  grass,  2.5  to  5  dm.  high,  with  strong  and  widely  creeping 
rootstocks,  rather  rigid  leaves,  and  densely  flowered  panicles. 
The  grass  is  dioecious. — Salt  marshes  along  the  coast,  Maine 
to  Texas  and  British  Colambia  to  California ;  alkaline  soil  in  the 
interior,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  Montana,  eastern  Washington, 
California,  and  New  Mexico.   May -August. 
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Fig.  268.  Briza  media  L.  Quaking-grass. — A  slender,  erect 
perennial,  with  rather  short,  flat  leaf-blades  and  capillary,  spread- 
ing panicles. — Sparingly  naturalized  in  fields  and  waste  ground,  in 
Ontario,  New  £ngiand,  and  California.  [Europe  and  Asia.  ]  May- 
July. 
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Fig.  269.  Dactylla  glomerata  L.  Orchakd-grass.— A  coarse, 
«Tect  grass  9  to  12  dm.  high,  forming  dense  tufts,  -with  long,  flat 
leaf  blades,  and  spikelets  crowded  in  dense,  one-sided  clusters  at 
the  ends  of  the  panicle  branches. — Extensively  naturalized  in 
fields  and  waste  ground.  New  Brunswick  to  South  Carolina,  west 
to  Manitoba,  Idaho,  and  Colorado.    [Europe.]  May-August. 
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Fig.  270.  Lamarckia  aurea  (Tj.)  Moench.  Goldbn-top.— A 
csBSpitose,  branching  annual  1  to  3  dm.  high,  with  elegant  one- 
sided panicles  5  to  8  cm.  long. — Introduced  into  sonthem  and 
Lower  California.  [Southern  Europe,  northern  A&ica,  and  Aus- 
tralia.] March-May. 
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Fig.  271.  Poa  chapmaniana  Scribn. — A  low,  ceespitose  atmnal 
1  to  2  dm.  high,  with  ascending,  flat  leayes  and  nsnally  narrow 
panicles  2  to  8  cm.  long.  Allied  to  P.  annua,  hnt  more  strict  in 
habit  of  growth. — Dry  sandy  soil,  southern  Illinois  to  Mississippi 
and  Georgia.  April,  May. 
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Fig.  272.  Poa  alplna  L.  Mountain  Spear-grass. — A  slender 
or  stout,  csBspitose,  erect  pereonial  0.5  to  3  (nsnally  1.5)  dm.  bigh, 
with  rather  hroad,  flat  leaves,  and  spreading  pyramidal  panicles 
of  comparatively  large  spikelets. — Edges  of  brooks,  open  grassy 
mountain  slopes,  canyons,  etc.,  Newfoundland  and  Quebec  to 
Hudson  Bay  and  Alaska,  south  in  the  mountains  to  Colorado  (alt. 
3,600  m.),  Utah  and  California.  [Widely  distributed,  arctic  and 
subalpine.]  Jnne-Angnst. 
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Fig.  273.  Poa  pratensls  L.  Kentucky  Blub-gbass.— A  Blen- 
der, erect,  stoloniferons  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  narrow,  flat 
leaves  and  more  or  less  spreading,  usually  pyramidal  panicles. — 
Fields  and  meadows  throngliont  tlie  United  States  and  British 
America,  abundantly  naturalized  in  the  East,  indigenous  in  the 
North  and  West.  [Europe  and  Asia.]  Summer.  A  valuable 
pasture  grass. 
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Fig.  274.  Poa  kelloggii  Vasey ;  111.  N.  Am,  Grasses,  2 :  79. 
Kbllogg's  Spear-grass. — A  slender,  erect  or  ascending  peren- 
nial 4  to  6  dm.  high,  with  rather  long,  flat  leaves  and  open  pyram- 
idal panicles  7  to  10  cm.  long.  Spikelets  two-  to  four-flowered.— 
California  (4705  Bolaurter). 
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Pig.  275.  PoasylvestrisA.  Gray.  Woodland  SPBAR-enASS.— 
A  slender,  tafted  perennial  3  to  9  dm.  high,  with  an  open  panicle 
10  to  15  cm.  long,  the  branclieB  spreading  or  reflexed. — Eich 
'■woods  emd  thickets.  New  York  to  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska,  south 
to  North  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  April-July. 
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Fig.  276.  Poa  brevlfolia  Muhl.  Southern  Speak-grass. — An 
ereot  perennial  3  to  6  dm.  high,  mth  running  rootatocks,  short 
culm  leaves,  and  a  widely  spreading,  few-flowered  panicle. — 
Wooded  river  hlnffs  and  the  grassy  summita  and  wooded  slopes 
of  mountains,  New  Jersey  to  northern  Ohio  and  Illinois,  south  to 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  March-May. 
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Fig.  277.  Poa  aiida  Vasey ;  Britton  and  Brown,  lU.  Fl.,  1 :  208. 
Prairie  Spear-gbass. — ^An  erect,  often  rather  rigid,  stoloniferouB 
perennial  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  flat  or  folded,  stiff  leaves  and  nar- 
row, rather  densely  flowered  panicles  8  to  15  cm.  long. — Meadows 
and  low  grounds,  Korthwest  Territory  to  Kansas  and  Arizona. 
April-Angnst. 
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Fig.  278.  Poa  buckleyana  Nash ;  Britton  and  Brown,  111.  Fl., 
1 :  208  (Poa  tennifolia  Buckley).  BuNOH  Ked-top.— A  rather 
slender,  erect  perennial  "bunch,  grass"  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with 
numerous,  soft  radical  leaves  and  a  narrow  panicle. — Usually  in 
dry  soil  of  "tiencli"  lands,  mountain  slopes,  elevated  prairies,  etc. 
(alt.  450  to  3,900  m.),  South  Dakota  to  British  Columbia,  Colorado, 
and  California.  May-September. 
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Fig.  279.  Oraphephorum  melicoideum  (Michx.)  Beanv. — A 
rather  slender,  erect,  pale-green,  csespitose  perennials  to  6  dm.  high, 
with  flat  leaves  and  loosely  flowered,  nodding  panicles  7  to  14  cm. 
long. — Eooky  or  gravelly  river  shores,  low  woods  (sometimes  pine 
woods),  etc.,  Anticosti  Island  to  Vermont,  Michigan,  and  North- 
west Territory.   August,  September.    (Allied  to  Trisetum.) 
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Fig.  280.  Panicularia  aquatica  (Sm.)  Knntze  {Glyoeria  aquatioa 
J.  E.  Smith).  Reed  Meadow-grass. — A  stont  perennial  9  to  15 
dm.  high,  with  rather  broad,  flat  leaf  blades  and  an  ample  open 
panicle. — Shaded  banks  of  streams,  wet  meadows,  moist  thickets, 
etc.,  New  Brunswick  to  Alaska,  south  to  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  southern  California.  June-August. 
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Fig.  281.  Panlcularia  nervata  (Willd.)  Kuntze  (Glyeeria  ner- 
vata  Trin.).  Fowl  Meadow-ORASS. — A  leafy  perennial  3  to  9 
dm.  Mgh,  with  an  expanded,  nodding  panicle,  and  rather  small 
spikelets. — Wet  meadows,  marshes,  moist  thickets,  etc.,  New- 
foundland to  Florida,  west  to  British  Columbia,  CaUfomia,  and 
Arizona.  June-September. 
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•  Fig.' 282.  Panicularia  elongata  (Torr.)  Kuntze  (Glyceria  elon- 
gata  Trin.)  (Poa  elongata  Torr.). — An  erect  perennial  6  to  9  dm. 
high,  with  flat  leaf  blades  and  narrow,  rather  densely  flowered 
panicles. — In  rich,  wet  woods,  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick 
to  North  Carolina,  west  to  Quebec,  Minnesota,  and  Kentucky. 
July-September. 
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Fig.  283.  Panicularia  pallida  (Torr.)  Kuntze  (Glyceria pallida 
Trin.  mndsoria  pallida  Torr.).  Pale  Manxa-grass. — A  pir- 
ennial,  with  slender  stems  3  to  9  dm.  long,  ascending  trcim 
a  more  or  less  decumbent  base,  and  a  lax,  few-flowered  panicle 
with  ascending  branches. — Bogs,  banks  of  streams  and  ponds, 
Cape  Breton  to  Ontario,  south  to  Virginia,  eastern  Tennessee  and 
Indiana.  June-Angust. 
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Fio.  284.  Fanicolaria  canadensis  (Michx.)  Kuntze;  Britton 
and  Brown,  111.  Fl.,  1:  211  {Glyceria  canadensis  Trin.).  Kattlk- 
SNAKB-GRASS. — A  stout,  native  perennial  6  to  9  dm.  high,  with 
flat  leaves,  and  ample,  nodding  panicles  of  rather  large  spikelets. — 
Marshes  and  ditches,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  to  Minne- 
sota, south  to  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Kansas.  .Tune-August. 
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Fig.  285.  Panicularia  fltiitans  (L.)  Kuntze  (Glyceria  fluitani 
E.  Br. ).  Floating  Manna-grass. — Au  erect  grasa 9  to  15  dm.  high 
with  somewhat  flattened  culms,  long  leaves,  and  a -narrow  panicle 
about  3  dm.  long. — Wet  places,  often  in  running  water,  Newfound- 
land to  Alaska,  south  to  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
California.  [Widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions.]  May- 
September. 
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Fig.  286.  Pucoinellia  maritima  (Huds.)  Pari.  (Poa  maritima 
Huds. ;  Glyceria  maritima  M.  &  K.).  Ska  Spkab-grass. — A 
slender  perennial  2  to  5  dm.  high,  from  creeping  rootstockB,  with 
narrow,  flat,  or  folded  leaves,  and  more  or  less  expanded  panicles 
8  to  12  cm.  long. — Salt  marshes  and  beaches  along  the  coast, 
Labrador  to  southern  New  England,  and  Alaska  to  British  Colum- 
bia; also  on  ballast  and  waste  ground  in  sea  ports  farther  south, 
[Enrope  and  Asia.]    July,  August. 
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Fig.  287.  Featruca  elatior  arundinacea  (Schreb.)  Hack.  Reed 
Fescue. — A  stout,  leafy  perennial  9  to  12  dm.  high,  with  broad, 
flat  leaves,  and  ample,  elongated  panicles  often  3  dm.  long. — Intro- 
duced here  and  there,  District  of  Columbia,  Michigan,  Utah, 
Oregon,  etc.  [Europe.]  August. 
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Fig.  288.  Festuca  elatior  pratensis  (Huds.)  Hack.  Meadow 
Fescue. — An  upright  perennial  6  to  9  dm.  high,  with  numerous 
ilat  leaves  and  a  rather  narrow  panicle  10  to  20  em.  long. — In 
fields  and  waysides,  introduced,  Nova  Scotia  to  North  Carolina, 
west  to  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Kansas.   June- August. 
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Fig.  289.  Festuca  rubra  glaucescens  Hack. ;  Beal,  Grasses 
N.  Am.,  2  :  606.  Tbnnkssbk  Fescue.— A  slender  perennial  3  to  6 
dm.  high,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  erect  or  ascending  stems,  very 
narrow,  usually  glaucous  leaves,  and  lax,  nodding  panicles.  Forms 
a  dense  turf. — Bluifs  of  Cumberland  Eiver,  Nashville,  Tenn .  May. 
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Fig.  290.  Bromus  inermls  Leyss.  Smooth  Brome  or  Hukga- 
BiAN  BkomE-gkass.— An  erect  perennial  6  to  15  dm.  high,  with 
creeping  rootstocks,  open  panicles  12  to  18  cm.  long,  and  five-  to 
nine-flowered,  awnless  spikelets  2  to  3  cm.  long. — A  native  of 
Europe,  introduced  and  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  hay,    June,  July. 
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Fig.  29X.  BromuB  aecalmuB  L.  Chkss  or  Chbat.^ — An  ereet 
anunal  6  to  9  dui.  high,  with  flat  leaves,  more  or  leas  expanded 
piaoicleSr  *Jid  turgid,  ghort-awned  spifeelets,  whioh  are  peudulout 
in  fruit. — Naturalized  in  cultivated  »nd  waste  grounds,  especially 
in  grain  flelde.    [Europe  and  Asia.]  June-August. 
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Fig.  292.  Bromus  brizaeformis  Fisch.  &.  Mey.  Briza-likb 
Bkome-gkass. — A  slender,  erect,  csespitose  annual  2  to  5  dm.  high, 
with  soft,  flat  leaves  and  nodding  panicles  of  large  ten- to  fifteen- 
flowered  spikelets  2  to  3  cm.  lonf{. — Meadows  and  cultivated  fields, 
introduced,  Montana  to  Washiugton,  south  to  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
California;  sparingly  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.   [Europe  and  Asia.]  June-August. 
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FlG.293.  Bromua  unioloides  (Willd.)  HBK.  Eescue-geas8.— 
An  erect,  uanally  annual  grass,  3  to  9  dm.  high,  -with  more  or  less 
pubescent,  flat  leaf  blades,  and  usually  nodding,  loose  panicles  of 
rather  large,  strongly  flattened  spikelets. — Prairies  and  dry,  sandy 
fields,  Indian  Territory  and  Texas  to  Arizona;  naturalized  in  Ala- 
bama.   [Mexico  and  South  America.]  March-July. 
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Fig.  294.  Nardus  stricta  L. ;  Britton  and  Brown,  111.  Fl.,  1: 
224.  Wire  Bent.  -A  glabrous,  densely  csespitose  perennial,  with 
stout,  creeping  rootstocks,  setaceous  leaves,  and  erect,  filiform, 
rigid  culms,  10  to  20  cm.  high. — Introduced  at  Amherst,  Mass. ; 
Tocky  river  banks,  Newfoundland.  [Europe,  Greenland  and 
Azores.]  August. 
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Fia.  295.  Iiolium  perenna  L.  Bye-gkass. — emooth,  leafy 
perennial  3  to  9  dm.  Mgh,  witU  slender,  terminal  spikes  7.6  to  25 
cm.  long. — Lawns,  fields,  and  -waysides,  naturalized,  Canada  to 
Xotth  CaToliua,  west  to  Ohio  and  Tennessee;  California  and  Ari- 
jzoua.    [Europe  and  Asia.]  May^August. 
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Fig.  297.  Scribneria  bolanderi  (Thurb.)  Hack.  (Lepturus 
iolanderi  Tlmrh.).  Beal,  Grasses  N.  Am.,  2  :  634. — A  slender,  wiry, 
ouBSpitosc  annual  1  to  2  dm.  high,  ■with  short,  narrow  leaves  and 
terminal^  slightly  compressed  spikes. — Sterile  grounds,  hillsides, 
and  roadsides,  Washington  to  California.  May. 
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Fig.  298.  Agropyron  repens  (L.)  Beauv.  (Triticum  repens  h.). 
COUCH-GKA88. — Au  erect,  stolouiferous  perennial  3  to  12  dm.  hi^h, 
with  flat  leaves,  ■which  are  piloe©  along  the  nerves  above,  and 
terminal,  densely  flowered  spikes. — Naturalized  in  lawiis,  way- 
sides, and  cultiyated  ground,  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  ta 
Northwest  Territory,  south  to  District  of  Columbia,  OJiio,  and. 
Iowa.    [Europe  and  Asia.]  June-September. 
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Fig.  299.  Agropyron  scribneri  Vaeey ;  Beal,  Grasses  N.Am., 
2  :  638. — A  densely  ciespitose  perennial  2  to  5  dm.  high,  with 
ascending  culms,  flat  leaves,  and  bearded  spikes  5  to  7  cm.  long, 
which  readily  break  up  at  maturity. — Summits  of  mountains 
(alt.  1,800  to  4,200  m.),  Montana  to  Colorado  and  Arizona,  August. 
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Fig.  300.  Hordeum  boreale  Soribn.  &  Smith,  Bull.  4,  Div. 
Agrost.,  28  (1897).  Northern  Wild  Barley. — A  slender,  erect 
and  apparently  perennial  grass  3  to  6  dm.  high,  with  rather 
broad,  flat  leaves,  smooth  culms  and  terminal  spikes  7  to  10  cm. 
long. — Mountains  of  California  to  Alaska  and  Bering  Sea  islands. 
June,  July. 
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Fig.  301.  Elymus  arenarius  L.  Sea  Lyme-grass. — A  stout, 
erect  perennial  6  to  12  dm.  high,  with  extensively  creeping  root- 
stocks,  rather  firm,  flat,  sharp-pointed  leaves  and  terminal,  usually 
densely  flowered  spikes  8  to  25  cm.  long.  Glumes  usually  villous. — 
In  maritime  sands,  Greenland  and  Labrador  to  Maine;  Alaska  to 
California  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  [Europe  and 
Asia.]   July,  August. 
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Fig.  302.  Asperella  hyatrlx  (L.)  Moench  (Asprella  W.  not 
Schreb. ;  Mysirix  patula  Moench;  Gymnoatiohum  hystrix  Sohreb.). 
Bottle  Brush. — A  smooth,  csespitose  perennial  6  to  12  dm.  high, 
with  rather  broad,  flat  leaves  and  terminal  spikes  6  to  12  em.  long. 
Spikelets  widely  spreading  at  maturity. — Fertile,  rooky  woods, 
New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  to  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 
Minnesota.  June-August. 
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Reed-grass    190 

Sand  Bur   87 

Sea  Lyme-graas  319 

Sea  Spear-graea  304 

'  Seaside  Finger-grass   200 

I  Oats  283 

j  Short-awned  Grama  219 

Reed-grasB  161 

I  Short-haired  Reed-grass  163 
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Short-leafed  Beard-grass  210 

Short-stalked  Eragrostis  260 

Meadow-grass.  265 

Side  Oats   213 

Silky  Oat-grass   188 

Silver  Beard   29 

Panic-grass   58 

Silvery  Beard-grass,   29 

Hair-grass   170 

Oat-grass  .-.   181 

Six- weeks  Mesquite  -  -  214 

Slender  Cut-grass   96 

Slender-flowered  Dropseed  119 

Slender  Hair-grass  174 

Oat-grass  180 

Fanicum   57 

Faspalum   44 

Sloneh-grass  226 

Small-flowered  Mountain  Bice  114 

Small  Grama  224 

Small-jointed  Panic-grass   64 

Smooth  Brome  —   308 

Chloris   198 

Crab-grass   55 

Paspalum   45 

Smot-grass....   144 

Soft  Wool-grass   52 

Sonthem  Canary-grass   98 

Spear-grass   259,294 

"Water-grass   59 

Spider  Bent  grass  158 

Sprouting  Crab-grass   69 

Strong-scented  Sporobolua   139 

Sugar  Cane   7 

Swamp  Poverty-grass   104 

Sweet  Vernal-grass   10, 100 

Switch-grass   72 

TaU  Grama   213 
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Tall  Oat-grasB   185 

Tennessee  Fescue  307 

Oat-grasa  187 

Texan  Crali-grass  211 

Grama   215 

Texas  Blue-grass   13 

Millet   62 

Thatch  195 

Thick-rooted  Bunch-grass   279 

Thread-like  Muhlenbergia   126 

Timothy   11,132 

Toothache-grass  196 

Torrey's  Silver  Beard-grass   26 

Tufted  Hair-grass  173 

Tauilla-grass  10, 101 

Velvet-grass  169 

Vine  Mesquite-grass   63 

Viscid  Leptochloa  231 

Warty  Panic-grass   67 

Water  Whorl-grass  274 

Western  Cord-grass   193 

Wbeat-   14 

Whit*-gra8d   95 

White  Mountain  Elce  Ill 

WildMiUet   116 

Mountain  Kice   113 

Oat-grass   186 

Timothy  121 

Windmill-grass   203 

Wire  Bent  312 

Wire-grass   103 

Wiry  Grama   218 

Woodland  Dropseed   120 

Spear-grass   293 

Woolly-jointed  Grama   217 

Poverty-grass   105 

Wrinkly -flowered  Paspalnm   46 

Yard-grass   227 
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^gilops  aromatica   196 

^gopogon   8 

Agropyron   14 

repens   316 

-  —     scribneri   317 

AGBOSTroE:^!  10,12 

Agrostis . .  - :  10,11 

araehnoides   158 

asper   137 

eoarctata ...  -   154 

compresm   143 

densiflora   155 

diegoensis   157. 

elliottiana   158 

'    ■  /oliosa...    157 

humilis    153 

'      varians  -   153 

Aira    12 

caryophyllea          -   170 

danthonioides   175 

niiida.   271 

prsecox   171 

Bubspicata   178 

Alopecurus  . . ;   10.11 

geniculatns   133 

'  "  occidentalis   135 

pratensls   134 

Ammopliila :   11 

arenaria   167 

arundinaeea   167 

AmpMcarpon   9 

floridannm   51 

purshii   50 

Andropogon   7 

argyrfBus   29 

elliottii   30 
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Andropogon /urca(u5   .  32 

glomeratus   27 

macrouru8   27 

nutans   33 

pauciflorus   35 

 polydactylon  205 

provincialis  7,32 

saccbaroides   26 

scoparius  ,   31 

seeundus   34 

torreyanuH   26 

iinilateralis   34 

virginicns   7,28 

ANDROPOGONE.<E    7 

Antlisenantia   9 

Antboxautliiini   10 

  odoratum   100 

Apera....   11 

Arctagrostis   11 

Aristida  .'. ,  ....r^.  11 

gossypina   105 

lanata   i.:^*  105 

paluHtris  104 

stricta   103 

tuberculosa  106 

Arrbenatberum   12 

elatius  185 

Arundinaria  1  .i . . .  - ,  15 

Arundo   13 

brevipilis  168 

phragmites   247 

vulgaris  — ...  247 

Asperella   14 

hystrix  320 

Asprella  hystrix   320 

Avena   12 
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^vena  americana  183 

elatior   185 

hooJceri   183 

mortoniana   184 

sativa   12 

spicata   186 

AVENE^   11, 12 

Bambuse^   14 

Beckmannia   12 

eruGsefonuis  226 

Blepharidaeline   13 

Bouteloua.   12 

aristidoideb  2U 

breviaeta  219 

bnrkii   225 

curtipendnla  213 

eriopoda  217 

havardi   216 

hlrsuta   223 

oligostachya  222 

racemom   213 

ramosa   218 

Tothiockii    221 

texaua  215 

triflda  224 

uniflora  212 

vestita   220 

Braohyelytrnm   11 

ariatatum  130 

ereotum  130 

Briza  '   13 

media   286 

Bromus   13 

brizEeformia  310 

.  iuermis   308 

secalinas ,  309 

spicatuf   229 

unioloides  311 

Bxtehloe   12 

dactyloidet  238 

Bnlbilis   12 

dactyloides  238 

CalamagTostis  aleatica  163 

bolanderi  165 

breviseta  161 

oiaBBiglnmia  160 
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CalamagTostiB  descbampsioides. . .  162 

howeUii  166 

pickeHngii   161 

tweedyi   164 

Calamovilfa   11 

breripilis  168 

CampuloBua   12 

aromaticua  196 

cbapadensia   197 

Capriola   12 

daotylon  189 

Catabroaa   13 

acjnatica  274 

Catbestecum   13 

ereetum  242 

proatratnm  242 

CencbruB   9 

granularis  ~   24 

myoauroides  —  88 

tribuloides   87 

Cbsetochloa  9,86 

compoaita   85 

corragata   84 

glauca   83 

Tlridla   83 

Chloeidb*    12 

Chloris   12 

alba   204 

cncullata   202 

diibia  235 

elegana   204 

floridana   199,201 

glauca   198 

neglecta   199, 201 

petrsea   200 

poly  dacty  Ion  205 

swartniana   200,201 

texenais  206 

TerticUlata  203 

Cinna   10,11 

arundinacea  152 

macTOura   148 

Coleanthus   6, 11 

Golpoditim   13 

Corynephorus    12 

Cottea..   13 
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Cottea  pappoplioioides  241 

OrypHs  achoenoides  131 

Ctenium   12 

americanum  106 

chapadenae  197 

Cynodon   12 

dactylon  189 

Cynosimis   13 

cegyptius  228 

oiistatua  273 

Bactylls   13 

glomerata  13,286 

maritima  195 

patens   192 

Daotylooteniiun   12 

Kegyptiamm  228 

(Bgyptium.  228 

Uanthonia   12 

compreBaa  187 

Bericea   188 

Bpicata  186 

DeBchampsia   12 

atropurpurea  176 

calycina  175 

elongata  174 

flexnosa  173 

holciformis  172 

Z>iarrhena   13 

americana  280 

Vigitaria  aerotina   56 

Diplaehne  dvMa   235 

imbrviata  232 

reterehoni  229 

rigida...  268 

spietUa  229 

vitcida   231 

DlBsanthelinm   13 

oalifomicum   257 

Distiohlia   13 

maritima  285 

spioata  285 

Dupontia   13 

Batonia   13 

dmdhyi  271 

flllformls  272 

nitida  271 
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Eatonia  obtnsata  270 

pennaylyanica  269 

Eleuslne   6,12 

indioa  227 

KUonuniB  -   7 

barbiGnlmis   25 

ElymuB   14 

arenarins  319 

Epicampes   11 

ligulata  149 

rigens  148 

EragrostiB   13 

abyasinica  258 

brownii  »  262 

cUlaris   266 

con/erta  264 

curtipedicellata  260 

frankii  265 

glomerata   264 

hypnoides  263 

neo-mexicana  258 

pectlnacea   260,261 

pltunosa   267 

porsbil  259 

reptans  ^  263 

BesBilispica  268 

Eremoehloe   13 

Eriantbns   7 

eompactuB   21 

strictTis  4   22 

Eriochloa.'.   9 

lemmoni  -   54 

tnolliB  ^   52 

punctata   53 

Eriocoma  cnspidata   115 

Euchlsena   7 

Euttachy  fioridana  201 

glauca  198 

FeBtnoa  13 

elatior  arundinacea   305 

elatior  pratensiB   306 

rubra  glauceacens   307 

rESTUOB^  i  11,13 

Grastridinm   11 

axutrah  159 

lendigemm  159 
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Olyeeria  ,   13 

...  aquatica  —   29S 

canadensis   . .  302 

elongata..^   300 

fluitans  303 

7n,ariHma  304 

-  -  jneroata   299 

pallida  301 

Graminese   5 

Graphephorum   33 

Jlexuomm,   256 

melicoideum  297 

Qreenia  arkansana   151 

Gymnopogon  -  -  -  -   12 

ambiguus   209 

brevifolius  210 

racemosus   209 

Gymnostichum.  hystrix   320 

Gynerium   13 

Hackelochloa   7 

granularia   24 

Heleochloa   11 

schoeuoides  131 

Hemarthria  fasciculata   23 

Hierochloe  -  -  10 

.  -  -  .     borealis   101 

macrophylla  102 

Hilaria   8 

cenchroides   36 

jameaii   38 

mutica    37 

rigida   39 

HolGus   10,12 

lanatus   169 

Homalocencbrus    9 

hexanrlrus   93 

lenticalaris   02 

tnonandrus   96 

.  oryzoides   94 

virginicua   05 

HOBD£.£   14 

Hordeum   14 

borealo  .-  318 

Hydrochloa  -  -  •  9 

Hystrix  patula  320 

Ixaperata  .-   ■* 
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Itnperata  brevifolia  ....  ...   20 

caudata  20 

hookeri   , . .  20 

Jschmmum  seeundatum   90 

Kceleria   13 

Korycarpua.   13 

.    diaudriia   280 

LaguruH   11 

Lamarckia    13 

aurea  288 

Leersia.     9 

hexandra   93 

lmticula,H9   92 

monandra..   96 

oryzoides   94 

virginica   95 

Leptochloa   12 

dubLi   235 

fascicularis  230 

iinbricata   232 

langloisii   233 

.  TDUcroiiata  237 

nealleyi   234 

pringlei   2:J6. 

acabra  233 

spicata   229 

stricta     234 

Tiacida   231 

Lepturus   14 

b  danderi  ^   315 

Lesourdia  karwimkyana   243 

multiflora   243 

Limnodia   11 

arkansana  -'.  151 

Loliam   14 

italicum   314 

perenne  ,   313 

Lophochlcena  re/raeta  281 

Luziola   9 

alabamtjnsia   91 

Lycurua. . .  -   11 

Maniauria   7 

compreaaa . .    23 

granularis   24 

Mayde^.  .,   6 

Melica   13 
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Mellcabnlbosa   279 

glabra  275 

mutica    275 

pariviflora.  276 

porteri     276 

spectabilis.  277 

atricta.  278 

Milinm   11 

efluaum  116 

lendigerum   159 

Miscanthua   7 

Molinia   13 

Monantbocliloe   13 

littoralis  244 

Mablenbergia   11 

diffusa   117 

flliculmia  126 

glomerata   121 

gracilis   129 

gracillima   124 

mexicana   118 

porteri  123 

pringlei  122 

pnogens   125 

racemos.i  121 

schaffneri  127 

sylvatica   120 

tenuiiiora   119 

texana  123 

Tirescens  128 

willdcnovii  119 

Hnnroa  _   13 

equarrosa   245 

NarduB   14 

.  etriota  312 

Nazia    8 

Oplismenus    9 

Orcuttia         ■   13 

.  calif orpica  246 

Oryza  satira   9 

Obtzb^  ....    9 

Oryzopsia  —  ,   11 

asperifoUa  ,  Ill 

exigaa  .  - .  113 

.   fipabriata.-  112 

 kingii.....  108 
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Oryzopsis  raelanocarpa  HO 

membranacea  115 

micrautha   114 

mongolica  10^ 

PAMICAOKa:   6 

PANIOELffii   8 

Panicalaria   13 

aquatica  298 

canadensis  302 

elongata  -  300 

fluitans   303 

jiervata   290 

pallida  301 

Panicum   9 

. ,  amaram   73 

anceps   71 

barbulatum   77 

boreale.   76 

bulbosam   74 

colonum   81 

colambianum   78 

corrugatum   84 

crua-galli   82 

daetylon   180 

demisaum   79 

fiUpes...   68 

gibbum   6& 

glabrurn   55 

gracillimum   57 

grosaarium   61 

hians   66 

lanatum   60 

leucophceum   60 

lineare  .-•--*  55 

Ipngipedunculatum   80 

.i^ielicarium   6& 

molle    62 

.   naajiianum   79 

pbtuaum..   63 

paapalqidcs......   59 

,   ph,8eottirix   58 

.  prpUferum   69 

repena-  -- -  70 

. ..    aanguinale   ISO" 

 e^rotin  am   5ft 

ephfierpcarggp ....... .,       _  75 
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PaniciJiii  stenodes   64 

texanum   62 

Terracoeum   67 

virgatum   72 

viride   83 

Pappophorum   13 

apertam  240 

boreale   239 

wrightii.  239 

Paapalam  9, 12 

compresaum   42 

difforme   47 

digitaria   41 

dilatatura   49 

distichum   43 

eUiottii   41 

florldanum   48 

laeve   45 

ovatum   49 

paspaloides   41 

platycaule   42 

plicatiilum   46 

setaceum   44 

Pennisetum   9 

setosum   89 

Pereilema   11 

PHALABIDEiE   10 

Phalaris    10 

amethystina   97 

angusta   99 

caroliniana   98 

erucce/ormis  226 

intermedia   98 

Pharua   9 

PMpp&ia   11 

algida  136 

Phleum   11 

pratense   132 

schamoides  131 

Ptragmites   13 

communis  247 

vulgaris   247 

Pleuropogon .  -    13 

refractum  281 

PUuraphis  rigida   39 

Poa   13 
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Poa  aipina  290 

ambigua  250 

arida  295 

brevifolia   294 

backleyana  296 

chapmaniana  .'  289 

dliaris  266 

conferta  264 

elongata  300 

glomerata   264 

kypnoides   263 

kelloggii  292 

maritima  304 

pratensia  291 

aylvestria  293 

tenuifolia  296 

POACE^   9 

Polypogon   11 

luonapelienaia  150 

Puccinellia   13 

maritima  304 

Kedfleldia   13 

flexuoaa  256 

Keimaria   9 

oligoatachya   40 

MottbcBllia   7 

compressa   23 

Saocharum   7 

Savaatana   10 

macrophylla  102 

odorata  101 

Schedonndrdua   12 

paniculatus  211 

texanut  211 

ScleropogOD   13 

brevifoliua   243 

Scolochloa   13 

Scribneria   14 

bolanderi   315 

Secale   14 

Setaria   9 

composita   85 

corrugata   84 

italica   86 

viridis   83 

Sieglingia   13 
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Sieglingia  acumiTiata  253 

albescens  ...J  251 

americana  255 

eragrostoides  248 

nealleyi  252 

pulchella   254 

Sorghum  paucijtorum   35 

Spartina  -  10,12 

cynosnroides  191 

dmsiflora  194 

glabra   195 

gouini  194 

gracilis   193 

juncea  192 

juncifortnis   194 

patens  192 

polystachya  190 

stricta  maritima  195 

SpoToboIiis   6, 11 

airoides  145 

argutus  146 

asper   137 

compressus  -  143 

confusuH  147 

curtisii   142 

floridanus   141 

heterolepis   139 

indicuB   144 

interruptus   140 

longifoliua  138 

Stenochloa  californica  257 

Stenotaphram   9 

americanum   90 

secundatam   90 

Stipa   11 

kingii    108 

memhratKicea  115 

mongolica  109 

spartea  107 

JSyntkerisma  linearis   55 

serotina   56 

Thurberia   11 

arkansana  151 

Trachynotia  polygtaehya  190 
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Trachypogon   7 

Tragus   8 

Trichloris   12 

blaiichardiana  207 

faseicvlatd  207 

pluriflora  208 

Tricuspia  monstrosa  243 

Triodia   13 

acuminata   253 

albescens  251 

ambigiia   250 

eragrostoides  248 

nealleyi  252 

pulcheUa  254 

texana  249 

Triplasis  americana  255 

Tripsacnm   7 

dactyloides   19 

Trisetum   12 

canescens   181 

cernunm   182 

elono;atum  180 

Interrupttim   180 

raoutauum   179 

palustre   177 

subspicatum  178 

Tbistegine^   8 

Triticum   14 

repena  316 

Uniola   13 

gracilis  284 

latifolia   282 

lasa   284 

paniculata  283 

Yilfa  arguta   146 

rigeng   148 

"WeingfiDrtneria   12 

Windsoria  pallida   301 

Zea   7 

Zizania   9 

Zizaniopsis   9 

Zoysia   8 

ZOYSIE^   8 
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